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‘Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


‘Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 

the kids, I decided my nerves were too much on edge. 
‘“‘When I saw my doctor, I told him I also hadn’t 

been sleeping any too well. Nothing wrong with my 

health, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 

haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? You see, he told 

me, many people can’t take the caffein in coffee. I ought 

to try Postum, he said. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t 

make you nervous or keep you awake. sal 
“You know, it’s true! Since I changed to Postum I do ip INSTANT , 

feel calmer and sleep better! Can’t say I enjoy spilled !POSTUM 

milk—but trifles don’t really upset me any more!” b No Carrew 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the ‘entire source’ 
but only of what is published. 











THE WORLD’S MOST HONORED MOTION PICTURE! 


WINNER OF 11 ACADEMY AWARDS 


THE PERFECT PICTURE FOR THEATRE GROUPS! 


Now at 175 theatres throughout America, and soon to be shown 
at hundreds of additional theatres for your Holiday entertainment. 
Watch for announcements of your local engagement. 


METRO GOLDWIN MAYER 


Aime of the Cafe 


CHARITON HESTON JACK HAWKINS 
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Nativity Scene from King of Kings. Irish actress Siobhan McKenna is Mary. 


1961 .... Religious Films Up Front 


Hollywood producers turn to the Bible and saints’ lives for inspiration, 


tichard Egan (r) as Persian King. It looks as though the coming year 
will have more than its share of Bibli- 
cal spectacles, religious biographical 
and inspirational filins, most of them 
burdened with wall-to-wall color and 
astronomical budgets. 

One of the biggest will be King of 
Kings, an $8 million spectacle pro- 
duced by Samuel Bronston and filmed 
in what advance publicity hails as the 
“miracle magic of three-dimensional 
super-Technirama.” Portraying Christ 
will be Jeffrey Hunter. Others in the 
cast include Siobhan McKenna as 
Mary; Robert Ryan, John the Baptist; 
Hurd Hatfield, Pilate; Rip ‘Torn, 





Judas. Filmed on literally acres of sets 
in Spain, as well as in Italy and Jeru- 
salem, the picture will include spec- 
tacular re-creations of such scenes as 
the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Cruci- 
fixion. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer plans 
an Easter release. 

Another treatment of the life of 
Christ will be offered in The Greatest 
Story Ever Told, soon to get under 
way. The 20th Century Fox produc- 
tion will be directed by George Stevens. 
Casting to date includes such big 
names as John Wayne, Audrey Hep- 
burn, Clifton Webb, and Sidney 
Poitier. 

The same studio has just released 
Esther and the King, a lavish Cinema- 
scope drama based on the Old Testa- 
ment’s Book of Esther. Joan Collins 
portrays Esther; Richard Egan, the 
King of Persia. It has all the usual 
ingredients of the big Biblical produc- 
tion including a mighty battle. 

What should be one of the year’s 
most unique religious films is St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, life story of the man who 
founded the Franciscan Order, based 
on a book called The Joyful Beggar. 
Twentieth Century Fox will release 
the film, in which the saintly Francis 
is portrayed by Bradford Dillman. 
The film was made on location around 
mountainous Umbria in Italy where 
villages look much as they did in 
Francis’ time. 

Paramount will soon go into produc- 
tion on its religious spectacular—Dear 
and Glorious Physician, the story of 
St. Luke, based on Taylor Caldwell’s 
best seller. Two more Biblical epics will 
be going before cameras in Europe in 
early 1961: Pontius Pilate and St. 
John. 

Turning from the Bible, United 


Artists is releasing a unique inspira- 


tional film, The Hoodlum Priest, based 
on the true-life story of Father Charles 
Dismas Clark, S.J., of St. Louis, Mo. 
You read about him in the September 
Cartuo tic Dicgst. Father Clark, who 
gained his nickname through years of 
working with convicts and hoodlums, 
will be portrayed on the screen by Don 
Murray. 

A family film made by Associated 
British Production and released in this 
country by Columbia Pictures is Hand 
in Hand, the charming, unaffected 
story of two eight-year-olds who meet 
the adult world of bigotry but survive. 
The film has an “it could happen here” 
flavor, delightful acting by the tots. 


Church rites awe two little friends. 


Real Father Clark (1) greets film priest. 





THEATER 


Washington comes to Broadway. 


Chester Morris and Ed Begley, 
above, are two of a splendid cast in 
Advise and Consent, the dramatiza- 
tion of Alan Drury’s Pulitzer Prize 
novel. The play adheres closely to the 
book, affords a compelling behind-the- 
scenes look into Washington politics. 
Besides the taut script and the expert 
acting, playgoers will rejoice in Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian’s “suggested scenery,” 
all cleverly done with lights. 

Becket, French playwright Jean 
Anouilh’s cynical though colorful his- 
torical drama, deserves attention for its 
pageantry, plus top-drawer perform- 
ances by Sir Laurence Olivier as King 
Henry II; Anthony Quinn as Becket, 
the courtier who became Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

The 49th Cousin is a fairly simple 
domestic comedy but it brings with it 
the peerless Menasha Skulnik. He hop- 
skips through the homespun dialogue, 
turning every word into sheer hilarity. 





For new readers, a new world. 


Children’s books get more colorful, 
yet more practical, by the day. Golden 
Beginning Readers are not only fun; 
they are written in a way to enable a 
child to read for himself and take pride 
in his increasing vocabulary. $1 each, 
with such titles as Wonderful House, 


Just for Fun, Little Black Puppy. 


Junior natural scientists will revel 
in Adventure Kits containing all 
equipment needed to launch a hobby. 
Rocks, for example, includes 25 speci- 
mens; Insects has a butterfly net and 
magnifying glass; Stars, a starscope and 
a satellite spotter. $2.95 each, Capitol 
Publishing Co., through Golden Press. 

Universal Library’s Civil War Di- 
gest is the perfect centennial year 
roundup of the War between the 
States. Has a chronological outline of 
the war, 100 biographies of leaders of 
both sides, and hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Grosset & Dunlap, $1.95. Hard- 
bound edition, $3.95. 





Now Father Kelly Tells 
Your Teen-Age Boy and Girl 
the Facts They Need to Know 

about LIFE and LOVE 


VERY REV. MSGR. 
GEORGE A. KELLY 








The Catholic Youth’s Guide 
to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. 
Kelly, With a Foreword and 
Imprimatur by Cardinal Spellman 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


WHAT “ a 
To BE EEN- 
AGER. Your re at 
the halfway stage. 
Importance of 
Church to future, 
Using native tal- 
ents. 
BECOMING AN 
ADULT THE EASY 
WAY. Four prin- 
ciples to help 
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A DOCTOR TALKS 
TO YOUNG PEO- 
PLE. by James T. 
Geddis, M.D. Phy- 
sical changes. 
Health precau- 
tions. Sexual 
problems. ‘‘Facts 
of life.’’ Dangers 
of solitary sins. 
Venereal disease. 
Emotional 
changes. 

YOUR EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS. How 
much freedom? 
School work, 
spending money, 
meals, cars. In- 
feriority feelings, 
daydreaming, sex 
problems. 

HOW TO MAKE & 
KEEP FRIENDS. 
Four rules. 

HOW TO BE SAFE 
ON A DATE. 
Increasing preva- 
lence of _ inter- 
course, pregnan- 
cies among teen- 
agers. When should 
dating begin? 
When to go 
steady. Drinking. 
Kissing, necking, 
petting. 
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FOR YOU? What 
job is best? Chris- 
tian concept of 
work. 


DO YOU HAVE A 


» mental, 
tional require- 
ments. 


MARRY OR STAY 
SINGLE? = Sacra- 
mental nature of 
marriage. Physical 
and emotional 
satisfactions. 


DATING NON. 
CATHOLICS. Dan- 
gerous to your 
faith. 


WHEN YOU'RE 
READY TO GO 
STEADY. Six fac- 
tors to help 
you choose a 
“‘steady.”’ 


ARE YOU SURE 
IT’S LOVE? How 
you can tell. 


YOUR ENGAGE- 
MENT. Rules for 
the unmarried. 


PREPARING FOR 
YOUR WEDDING. 
Spiritual prepara- 
tion. Large wed- 
ding vs. small, 





Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to 

Help Fulfill One of the Most Important 

and Difficult Obligations of Parents to 
Young People 


HERE AT LAST is 

“ the book that Cath- 
olic teen-agers vitally 
need—and one which 
parents will welcome as 
an approved and _ sen- 
sible way to help fulfill 
a sacred duty to those 
whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George 
A. Kelly, Director of the 
New York Archdiocese’s 
Family Life Bureau, has 
drawn upon his wide ex- 
perience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to 
bring to youngsters all 
the facts they need to 
know about life and love. 


Answers Hundreds of 
Questions 

Father Kelly explains in 
detail what “‘growing up’”’ 
really means, answers 
hundreds of questions that 
disturb young people— 
questions they hesitate to 
ask even their parents. 

Father Kelly discusses 
sexual problems, menstru- 
ation, marital relations— 
warns against venereal dis- 
eases, birth control, ho- 


mosexuality. He tells teen- 
agers how to be safe on 
a date—what situations to 
avoid. Everything is ex- 
plained simply and rev- 
erently, clearly and under- 
standably. 


What Cardinal 
Spellman Says 
Cardinal Spellman says: 
“The Catholic Youth’s 
Guide offers unmarried 
Catholics many practical 
directives for dealing with 
some critical problems... 
Parents of adolescents will 
find this book of assist- 
ance to them in fulfilling 
their own responsibilities.” 


Examine Book Free 

Parents may obtain a 
copy for free examination 
merely by sending the 
coupon; no money is re- 
quired. A copy will be 
sent in a plain wrapper. 
After ten days, if you de- 
cide not to keep it for 
any reason, simply return 
it and owe nothing. Mail 
coupon today. RANDOM 
HOUSE, Dept. R5-341, 
P.O; Box 312, Murray 
Hill Station, New York 
16,..N.. ¥ 


RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. RS-341, P.O. Box 312, Murray Hill 


Station, 

Please send me—for FREE. 10-DAY EX 
YOUTH’S GUIDE 
I may return it within ten days 
Otherwise I will send only $3.95 plus a 


of THE 
If I decide not 
and owe nothing. 


New York 16, 


CATHOLIC 
to keep it, 


XAMINATION—a copy 
TO LIFE AND LOVE. 


few cents postage and handling costs, 


Name 


Address 





SAVE POSTAGE COSTS. 


State. ccccccres 


Check here if you wish to 


remit in full WITH this coupon. Then WE pay all post- 


age and handling costs. 


Same 10-day refund guaranteed, 





Bread and Wine 





Just as the body wants food and 
drink so does our being call 
out for union with God 


By Romano Guardini 
Condensed from “Sacred Signs’’* 


|i IS NOT ONLY our minds and our 
wills that strive to possess God. 
As the psalm says, “My heart and 
my flesh are athirst for the living 
God.” We shall be at rest only when 
our whole being is joined to his. 
Scripture and liturgy place upon 
our lips words that give profound 
expression to our longing. As the 
body desires food and drink, just as 
closely does our individual life de- 
sire to be united with God. We 
hunger and thirst after God. It is not 
enough for us to know Him and to 
love Him. We would clasp Him, 


draw Him to ourselves, hold Him 
fast, and, bold as it sounds, we would 
take Him into ourselves as we do 
our necessary food and drink, and 
thereby satisfy our hunger. 

The liturgy of Corpus Christi re- 
peats to us these words of Christ: 
“As the living Father hath sent Me, 
and | live by the Father, so he that 
eateth Me, the same shall also live 
by Me.” Those are the words. For 
us to think such a claim as a thing 
due to us of right would border on 
blasphemy. But since it is God that 
speaks, we assent and believe. 

But let us not presume on the 
words as if in any way they effaced 
the boundary between creature and 
Creator. In deepest reverence, and 
yet without fear, let us acknowledge 
the longing which God himself has 
planted in us, and rejoice in this gift 
of his exceeding goodness. “My 
flesh,” Christ says to us, “is food in- 
deed, and my blood is drink indeed 
.... He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in Me 
and I in him.... As the Father hath 
given Me to have life in Myself, so 
he that eateth Me, the same also 
shall live by Me.” To eat his flesh, 
to drink his blood, to eat Him, to 
absorb into ourselves the living 
God—it is beyond any wish we might 
be capable of forming for ourselves, 
yet it satisfies to the full what we 
long for from the bottom of our souls. 

Bread is food. It is wholesome, 


*© 1956 by Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo., and reprinted with 


permission. Illustrated by William Cladek. $2.50 (cloth); $1.75 (paper). 
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BREAD AND WINE 1] 


nourishing food for which we never 
lose our appetite. Under the form 
of bread God becomes for us even 
the food of life. 

Wine is drink. To be exact, it is 
more than drink, more than a liquid 
like water that merely quenches 
thirst. “Wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man” is the Biblical expres- 
sion. The purpose of wine is not 
only to quench thirst, but also to 
give pleasure and satisfaction and 
exhilaration. “My cup how goodly it 
is, how plenteous!” Literally, how 
intoxicating, though not in the sense 
of drinking to excess. Wine possesses 
a sparkle, a perfume, a vigor that ex- 
pands and clears the imagination. 

Under the form of wine Christ 
gives us his divine blood. It is no 


plain and sober draught. It was 
bought at a great price, at a divinely 
excessive price. “Blood of Christ, in- 
ebriate me,” prayed St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. In one of the antiphons for 
the feast of St. Agnes, the blood of 
Christ is called a mystery of ineffable 
beauty. “I have drawn milk and 
honey from his lips, and his blood 
hath given fair color to my cheeks.” 

For our sakes Christ became bread 
and wine, food and drink. We make 
bold to eat Him and to drink Him. 
This bread gives us solid and sub- 
stantial strength. This wine bestows 
courage, joy out of all earthly meas- 
ure, sweetness, beauty, limitless en- 
largement and perception. It brings 
life in intoxicating excess, both to 
possess and to impart. 





WITH THE HOLY FATHER 


FOR 


"The Union of all Christians 
in the One True Faith and in 


The Church” 


¢ by observing the Chair of Unity Octave—Jan. 
18-25—eight days of prayer for the reunion 
of Christendom, 


¢ by joining the League of Prayer for Unity, and 
praying daily “that all may be one.” 


* 


“We urge the faithful of 
every race and clime to 
join in this period of 
prayer.” 


“Prayer, in fact, is the first 
and principal means to be 
used to bring about this 
yearned-for unity.” 

John XXIII 





Send for FREE literature to Chair of Unity Apostolate, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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And I Shall Be Healed 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


DELTRAUD Futpa had a happy 

childhood in lovely Vienna. 
The city was not what it had been 
before the Ist World War, but the 
palaces and parks still throbbed with 
the old gaiety. 

At ten the girl began to devote 
herself to the dance. She says, 
“Dancing was life and life was 
dancing.” 

The door to a career was not easily 
opened. Things became better when 
Edel’s younger sister Ursula became 
her partner. Gradually they evolved 
a sister act combining acrobatics and 
creative ballet steps. Within a few 
months their routines won great ap- 
plause: everyone thought them the 
result of years of training. Their 
mother was proud of her two talent- 
ed daughters. She borrowed money 
to buy them beautiful costumes. 

The two girls, chaperoned by their 
mother, filled numerous engage- 
ments in Vienna and the provinces. 
Then they took their act to Prague, 
where they duplicated their Vienna 
triumphs. 

Rome beckoned them to a long 
engagement. It was all part of the 
fun that they entered the Eternal 
City in the huge van carrying their 


flamboyant belongings. The future 
stretched out in opulent promise. 
Giddy with success, the hard-work- 
ing girls threw themselves into the 
social life of the great city. 

Suddenly Edel was stricken with 
a mysterious disease. Operation fol- 
lowed operation. Numb with pain, 
Edel learned to appreciate her re- 
ligion, which like many born Catho- 
lics she had only too often valued 
lightly. For 13 years she suffered in- 
tensely, while a 2nd World War 
ravaged the Continent. 

She might well have given way to 
despair on the day she discovered at 
the bottom of a box of tablets a slip 
of paper saying, “Given to prolong 
life.” She knew at last that she had 
the incurable Addison’s disease. 

Fortunately for Edel’s hope and 
sanity, a book about Lourdes fell into 
her hands. Its contents flooded her 
soul with new hope; she was com- 
pletely convinced that at Lourdes 
she would be healed. Edel painfully 
waited out the war. 

Edel, with her mother, arrived in 
Lourdes during the Holy Year of 
1950. By this time the girl was a 
mere skeleton. People looked at her 
pityingly. 





Edel was undoubtedly cured, but 


the Lourdes Medical bureau follow- | 


ed its usual cautious procedure. For 
five years the girl was required to 
return for a yearly examination. 
After five years, the Medical bu- 
reau gave Edel a certificate: her cure 
from Addison’s disease could not be 
explained by medical means; it could 


only be a miracle. This, the Church | 


confirmed. 


For her, as she says at the end of | 
her book, “life goes on, the life which | 
has been given a second time. And | 
He goes with me. He who holds my | 
life in his hand—the hand which He | 


stretched out to me at Lourdes and | 


of which I will never let go!” 
There is much to be learned from 


this inspiring story with its delight- | 
ful descriptions of life in Vienna and | 


the Austrian countryside. Above all, 


it brings home to our hearts the cer- | 
tainty that God speaks to us every | 
day: in the graces He gives us; in the | 
inspiration sent down in moments | 
of prayerful quiet. Often we don’t | 
hear God speaking because of the | 
noise of the world; or because we | 
fear the silence in which his voice | 
can be heard. Then it happens that | 
God must speak out loud. He shouts | 


to us in a miracle like Edel’s. 

And I Shall Be Healed is a 289- 
page book published by Simon & 
Schuster, New York City, at $4.50 
(but only $2.95 to Catholic Digest 
Book Club members). To join the 


club write to: Catholic Digest Book | 


Club, CD 11, 100 6th Ave., New 
York City 13. See inside back cover. 
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“That they may be one...” 


ECUMENICAL COLLOQUY 


By Paul Bussard 


teres’ CUMENICAL comes from the 
‘ Fae Greek word oikas, which 

4) means “house.” Its ecclesi- 
et meaning is “world-wide,” or 
“pertaining to the whole house or 
church.” The last 50 years have seen 
an intense realization growing up 
that the existing disunity among 
Christians is contrary to Christ’s will 
and is a serious impediment to the 
spread of Christianity. There are 
now more than 300 “Churches” and 
in Africa there are some 1,300 Chris- 
tian “sects”: such a number of differ- 
ing presentations of Christianity in- 
evitably confuses non-Christians, 
frustrates many efforts to maintain 
and spread the Christian faith, and 
is manifestly contrary to the will of 
Christ. 

The effort to overcome divisions 
and to bring unity may be spoken of 
as “the ecumenical movement,” 
which has brought changes in re- 
ligious thinking comparable to the 
changes caused by the “Reforma- 
tion” of the 16th century. 

The movement has occasioned 
countless organizations, societies, and 
conferences, The movement is not a 
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fixed and stable profession of faith 
or program of action, but a moving 
tide of inquiry and search with cross- 
currents in it, backwaters, ebbing 
waters, and sometimes whirlpools. It 
is not easy to know to what extent 
the leaders represent the people, and 
the theologians the man in the pew; 
it would be unrealistic to deny that 
sometimes, at least, the thought of 
the leaders is in advance of that of 
the mass of the ordinary people. 

The first means used to achieve 
union is simply to talk about it. After 
the Ist World War a start was made 
in Belgium, where Anglicans and 
Catholics had talks on the subject 
for some seven years. They came to 
be called the Conversations of Ma- 
lines, after the town where the meet- 
ings were held. 

After the 2nd World War, and, 
indeed, during it, many meetings, 
official and unofficial, planned and 
unplanned, were held between Lu- 
therans and Catholics, who faced in 
succession two forces bent on de- 
stroying both groups: Hitlerism and 
then communism. Mostly they were 
called dialogues. ‘They were not in- 
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tended to make decisions or pro- 
nouncements; they were, again, only 
talking about the problem in charity 
and hope and sometimes in friend- 
ship. 

In the U.S. military forces such 
meetings were everyday occurrences, 
because the chaplains worked _to- 
gether, lived together, went to school 
together, and sometimes to death to- 
gether. As one puts it, the chaplain 
accepts clerical relationships that are 
inconceivable in civilian life. “The 
civilian Mississippian is shocked at 
the thought that a Southern Baptist 
preacher may be supervised and as- 
signed and evaluated by a Roman 
Catholic priest,” and vice versa, of 
course; the chaplain takes it for 
granted. 

In this situation they carried on 
conversations with persons rather 
than with pages of a book and out of 
it came wonderful friendships and 
remarkable stories. Like the Protes- 
tant chaplain who stopped taking his 
usual drink before dinner. This was 
noticed, and his chaplain friends, as 
soldiers do, asked why he had turned 
suddenly virtuous. After a while he 
explained something like this, “I 
happen to know that Father X, who 
was killed in action last week, had 
stopped drinking for Lent. He got 
in only three weeks, and I’m doing 
the other three weeks before Easter 
for him, and if you don’t like it, you 
know what you can do.” 

An important date in the ecumen- 
ical movement among Protestants 
was 1948 when the World Council 


of Churches was founded in Amster- 
dam. This federation is not a new 
church nor a controlling agency of 
any church. Its purpose is to bring 
the member churches into closer 
unity. The ultimate union, the una 
sancta, they believe will one day be 
accomplished, if such be the will of 
God. 

This has helped to cause Protes- 
tantism to reverse the splintering 
into smaller groups which had been 
going on for centuries. Now the 
tendency is to come together, helped 
by a common interest in the liturgy 
and by a serious examination of the 
notion of the Church as being more 
than a spiritual fellowship. 

The announcement by Pope John 
xxi of the convocation of the Gen- 
eral Council has given added impe- 
tus to interest, zeal, and prayers for 
the overcoming of divisions between 
Christians. He has made plain that 
unity among Christians is one of the 
aims of the council. The Vatican 
Press Office in January, 1959, said, 
“The Ecumenical Council will not 
only have for its end the spiritual 
good of the Christian people, but in 
the mind of the Holy Father it will 
serve also as an invitation to the 
separated communities towards the 
quest of that Unity to which so 
many today aspire in all parts of the 
world.” 

In June, 1960, Pope John ap- 
pointed Augustin Cardinal Bea to 
heid a new Secretariat of Christian 
Unity, which, among other things, 
will keep non-Catholic Christian 
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groups informed of the council's 
work. 

The editor of the Catholic World 
described its possible future meaning 
thus. “The establishment of the Sec- 
retariat of Christian Unity is a tre- 
mendous step forward on the way to 
Christian reunion. No longer is 
Catholic ecumenical activity a step- 
child. No longer is it a matter of 
sporadic efforts by individual Catho- 
lics who felt that Church officials 
tolerated but did not approve their 


enterprise. Now Catholic ecumen- 


ical activity is an official movement 


guided by a secretariat in Rome. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this is not a temporary bureau but 
a permanent office that will continue 
its work long after the coming Ecu- 
menical Council has ended. The 
World Council of Churches, in its 
meeting at St. Andrews in Scotland, 
hailed the new Secretariat and noted 
its deep significance. Quoting Pere 
Congar, the council said that ‘the 
Roman Catholic Church enters, for 
the first time in its history, on the 
occasion of the Ecumenical Council, 
within the structure of dialogue.’ ” 
In December the Holy See hon- 
ored the petition of Bishop Peter 
Bartholome by granting permission 
hold a theological colloquy be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics in 
his diocese of St. Cloud, Minn. The 
first one was conducted by the monks 
of St. John’s abbey. Subsequent an- 
nual dialogues are planned at other 
Benedictine abbeys. The following 


distinguished Protestants were in- 


vited: Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, profes- 
sor of historical theology, Federated 
School of Divinity, the University 
of Chicago; Pastor Berthold von 
Schenk, Th.D., of the Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour in New 
York; Dr. Bernard Christenson, 
president of Augsburg college, Min- 
neapolis; the Rev. Luther A. Weigle, 
chairman, Standard Bible commit- 
tee, New Haven, Conn.; and the 
Xev. Charles Wesley Lowry, Foun- 
dation for Religious Action in the 
Social and Civil Order, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These were the five Catholics: 
Father Raymond T. Bosler, $.T.D., 
editor, the Criterion, Indianapolis; 
Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., profes- 
sor of theology, Woodstock college, 
Md.; Father. Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., professor of ‘theology, St. 
John’s seminary, Collegeville, 
Minn.; the Very Rev. Henry G. J. 
Beck, professor of Church history, 
Immaculate Conception seminary, 
Darlington, N.J.; and Father Barna- 
bas M. Ahern, C.P., of Louisville, 
Ky. 

The way they agreed to conduct 
this theological colloquy was to have 
a member of each group read a pre- 
pared treatise on “The Things That 
Divide Us.” The time remaining the 
first day was taken up with com- 
ments from the other members, tape- 
recorded. 

The second day the subject was 
“The Things That Unite Us,” with 
the same procedure of commentary. 
Some of this material may be pub- 
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lished by the Newman Press of loquy was merely a conversation be- 
Westminster, Md., which sponsored _ tween disunited persons who tried to 
the meeting. make some progress, in sincere char- 

No decisions were made, nor were _ ity for one another, towards the una 
any intended to be made. This col- — sancta. 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


A comparatively small number of Latin word roots has given us thousands of 
English words. It is surprisingly easy to build or improve your vocabulary if 
you learn some of these important roots. 

For example, currere in Latin means to run. From this word we have derived 
many English words. Note how its root (cur) and its variants (cor, corr, cour) 
enter into the make-up of the words listed below in Column A. 


Can you match the words with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 
concur Returning at intervals; “running back again”; reappear- 
ing. 
. excursion Relieve; “run to the aid of”; help. 
. courier Conversation; to “run to and fro” with words. 
. corridor A going forth, especially for pleasure; “running out.” 
. curtent Long passageway or hall; strip of land running between 
an inland country and a seaport. 
. Tecurring To bring down on oneself; to “run into something harm- 
ful.” 
precursor Hunting of running game with dogs that follow by 
sight, not scent. 
. coursing Open or running, as an account; course of electricity or 
water; in vogue. 
. cursory i) Rapidly; hastily and superficially. 
. succor j) To unite, agree; to run together; to “happen together.” 
. incur A special messenger; a “runner.” 
discourse One that precedes; a forerunner. 


(Answers on page 100.) 





By David Cort 
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The Best Diet: Know Thyself 


Most of the stuff being written about dieting 
takes no account of individual differences 


HE PLEASURE of eating all you 

want, once reserved to the very 
few, is so commonplace in America 
today that millions now are far too 
fat—and hating it. Statistics say that 
half of all American men and three- 
quarters of all American women are 
overweight. The result is that about 
half the population will read any- 
thing on how to reduce. 

This matter has gone so far and 
wild that should I now cruelly in- 
vent a farce diet (say, caviar for pro- 
tein, peanut butter for fat, buttered 
popcorn for carbohydrates, vitamin 
pills, and plenty of bourbon), any 
publisher could easily sell 50, 000 
copies of my book. If there is any 
deficiency in this diet Cjournalistic, 
not dietetic), it would be only that 
it is not funny enough. 

What everybody kaos is never 
mentioned, and should be. 1. One 
of the major anticipations that keeps 
many people going is the next meal. 
It is a part of what they mean by 
happiness, and they should not light- 
ly be deprived of it. 2. An adult's 


enjoyment of food is not especially 


attractive to other adults. Some 
“backward” people, such as the 
Balinese, politely turn their backs on 
the other diners when they eat. 
Human beings tend to be enthusi- 
astic about their own eating, and 
quite unenthusiastic about other 
re 


people’s eating, unless they are great- 
hearted mothers of families. 

The puritanical disapproval of 
fatness in others comes easily from 
people who are themselves fat. This 
performance, both funny and sad- 
dening to thin persons, says some- 
thing about man’s helpless inhuman- 
ity to man. 

It is cruel and irresponsible to offer 


*333 6th Ave., New York City 14. June 11, 1960. @ 1960 by Nation Associates, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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one standard diet for everybody. 
What a person eats is, in many im- 
portant respects, his life. But every 
person is different from every other 
person. No doctrinaire solution will 
work for all. Each of us has condi- 
tioned habits of eating, taste, appe- 
tite, expenditure of energy, nervous 
rhythms, and, most important of all, 
metabolism. Few doctors have the 
interest, time, or genius to find out 
all about any one person. But the 
person himself has the time and in- 
terest and perhaps the genius. After 
all, it’s his life. 

If he seeks professional advice, 
here is what he will find. 

Avoid fats, says Dr. Stanley M. 
Garn in The Nation’s Children. “I 
am struck by [children’s diets’] re- 
semblance to the diet . used to 


create obesity in rats. Frappés, fat- 
meat hamburgers, bacon-and-mayon- 


naise sandwiches, followed by ice 
cream.” 

Eat fats, says Dr. Richard Mackar- 
ness in Eat Fat and Grow Slim. “Fat 
is the least fattening of all foods be- 
cause it .urns the bellows on the 
body fires in a fat person and enables 
him to mobilize his stored fat... 
helping him to burn up more efh- 
ciently the food he eats.” 

Avoid potatoes, says practically 
everybody. 

Eat potatoes, says Dr. H. L. Mar- 
riott in the British Medical Journal, 
as long as they are boiled, steamed, 
or baked in the jackets. 

Don’t mix foods, says Dr. William 


Howard Hay, in such “appalling 
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mixtures” as bacon and eggs, meat 
and potatoes, bread and cheese, or 
toast and marmalade. His mono- 
trophic diet has its most devoted fol- 
lowers in Hollywood. 

“Nonsense,” says Prof. John Yud- 
kin in This Slimming Business. 
Foods, he says, are not exclusively 
protein or carbohydrates. Bread has 
some protein; and the amino acids 
from both bread and meat simultane- 
ously are required to convert the 
protein into good tissue. 

Avoid water, says Gayelord Haus- 
er and some doctors. Says Hauser, 

“Plain water is responsible for much 
overweight.” 

Drink lots of water, says Dr. 
Mackarness. Dr. Yudkin adds, “All 
healthy people, even fat people, have 
a mechanism which regulates very 
exactly the amount of water and of 
salt which the body retains.” 

Avoid alcohol, says nearly every- 
body. 

Drink alcohol, says Dr. Mackar- 
ness. “There is the intriguing possi- 
bility that alcoholic drinks . . . may 
step up metabolism to an extent 
which more than compensates for 
the calories taken in as alcohol.” 

There is no need to take sides. But 
the layman would be justified in 
thinking that somebody didn’t know 
what he was talking about. 

The most suspect are those who 
treat the human body as if it were a 
standard blast furnace, where certain 
elements in fixed proportion are 
poured in, subjected to a uniform 
process, and result in a uniform prod- 
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uct, absolutely and precisely predict- 
able. If this were true, reducing 
diets would long since have become 
a dead subject. They are instead the 
one subject guaranteed to bring any 
social group alive and quivering. 

Meat fat is to me a prized delicacy. 
I also like quantities of beer. Peanut 
butter and mayonnaise are the bless- 
ings of civilization. (I have weighed 
about the same for 30 years.) 

Sir Charles Dodds of Middlesex 
hospital in England rounded up two 
groups of people, one whose weights 
had been increasing, and another 
whose weights had remained fairly 
level for some years. Both groups 
were asked to triple their intake of 
food for a period. 

You might expect both groups to 
cain some - weight. The first group 
did. The second did not. 

There are better lessons here than 
the mere destruction of dieting the- 
ories. The first group apparently 
could deal with a surplus of calories 
only by storing them as surplus fat. 
For some this may have been aggra- 

vated by a suspected abnormality of 
being unable to convert any carbo- 
hydrates at all into energy, so that 
all bread, potatoes, and sweets turn 
into fat and never do the body any 
good. For these people, the result of 
eating is still an unsatisfied feeling, 
more eating, and more fat. 

For the second group, the surplus 
calories apparently put their metab- 
olism into high gear. The juices were 
present, ready, and willing to tear 


the stuff apart. They rushed to the 


attack with the self-confidence of 
Caesar’s legions on a good day. The 
first group’s legions were nonexistent 
or disorganized or asleep. Perhaps 
the second group, feeling an un- 
comfortable loginess, also increased 
their overt exercise, while the first 
group succumbed to the lethargy to 
which they were already partly 
habituated. 

The useful point of this experi- 
ment is that it demonstrates that 
people are different, and shifts the 
emphasis to metabolism. 

Metabolism is a fascinating sub- 
ject. A shrew, for example, must eat 
every few hours or die of starvation; 
it has a maniacal metabolism. Some 
passerine birds eat several times their 
weight every day, but an obese wild 
bird is unthinkable; it would not be 
able to get airborne. 

Strains of wild animals with in- 
efficient metabolisms have long since 
died off. It is, however, possible for 
a human being with an imperfect 
metabolism to survive. That is be- 
cause human brains have almost 
eliminated the challenges to physical 
efficiency. 

Two sets of cells in the brain of 
every mammal are concerned with 
appetite. CIf these are destroyed in 
rats, the rats do not know how to 
stop eating.) It is possible that an ex- 
cess of alcohol and cigarette smoking 
deadens the message from the body 
to these brain cells that it would like 
some food now, please. 

But no one need become the 
guinea pig of science; what he most 
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needs is to find out about himself. 
In common sense, a dieter ought to 
increase or decrease his allotment of 
only one food for perhaps a week at 
a time (potatoes, bread, sweets, fats, 
meat) leaving the rest of his accus- 
tomed diet exactly the same. During 
this period he should weigh himself 
every day at the same time, prefer- 
ably just before breakfast. He will 
soon know what his particular me- 
tabolism can handle and what it 
cannot. The lessons he learns will 
apply only to himself; he should not 
write a book advising anybody else 
how to get fat or thin. Especially if 
he has an M.D. 

The person weighing himself in 
the morning and trying to remember 
what he ate yesterday ought also to 
weigh two other factors. The first is 
whether he feels well. If he does, 
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the reason may be that what he ate 
yesterday was good for him. (Or it 
may simply be that it’s a beautiful 
morning or he’s in love or due for a 
raise.) 

He should also try to remember 
how he enjoyed what he ate. An 
animal makes the best use of what 
it likes: what seems to taste good, 
what is all-around welcome news to 
mouth, nose, stomach, brain, glands, 
and nerves. But of course if this also 
adds weight, he had better do with- 
out it. Otherwise, excluding what 
he knows very well he ought to 
avoid, he ought to eat precisely what 
he likes best, in reasonable quanti- 
ties. All his life he is going to think 
about the next meal. Very well, let 
him think about it pleasurably, selec- 
tively, and intelligently—and then 
eat it. 


fe 
RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A refugee couple from behind Europe’s Iron Curtain made their way to the 
U.S. and studied hard to become American citizens. Finally the great day came 
when the husband was officially informed that both of them had passed their 
tests. He rushed home, embraced his wife, and announced joyously, “Anna, 
Anna, we are now full-fledged Americans!” 

“That's fine,” Anna replied, taking off her apron and handing it to him. “Now 
that we are Americans, you can start acting like an American husband. Wash 


the dishes.” Joe McCarthy in the American Weekly (13 Nov. 60). 


x 


Jean Anouilh, the French playwright who directs his own plays, is usually shy 
and modest. Once during a rehearsal he told an actor, “This scene seems to be 
all wrong. I don’t know whether the fault is mine or yours.” 

“The fault must be mine,” the actor gallantly assured the playwright. “You 
are never wrong, Monsieur Anouilh.” 

“That's too bad,” sighed the playwright. “For in that case I’m afraid you 
will have to be replaced.” Coronet (Sept. ’60). 





After a year’s experience, 
the real pros and cons 


are emerging 
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American cars NOW sold 











are compacts. A year from 
now, the figure may be one out of 
two. To he: motorist weary of cum- 
bersome gas guzzlers, the compact 
ate ° ’ 
seems just the thing. They’re cheap 
to buy and operate, fon to drive—or 
so the ads tell you. 


Do the compacts live up to expec- 
tations? How much can you really 
save? How comfortable are they to 
ride in? How easy to handle? 

You pay almost as much for a com- 
pact as for a similarly equipped Big 


Three standard-size car. True, the 
difference in list price may look sub- 
stantial. A typical fully equipped 
Corvair Deluxe, with automatic 
shift, carries a $2,480 price tag in one 
eastern city, compared with $2,872 
for a Chevrolet Bel Air six. But the 
real price gap is not that big. Most 
dealers will sell you a car for below 
list. Since a dealer’s profit margin on 
a standard-size car is bigger than on 
a compact, you can generally get a 
fatter discount on a larger auto. The 
*1729 H St., N.W., 


average shopper can wangle at least 
$100 off the list price of a compact, 
and $300 or more off the standard, 
depending on the time of year. Thus 
a compact may actually save you only 
$200 or less. 

Operating expenses break down 
into two main groups, variable and 
fixed. Variable costs—gas and oil, re- 
pairs and maintenance—depend on 
the mileage driven. Fixed costs—in- 
surance, license, depreciation — are 
constant whether you drive 2,000 
or 20,000 miles a year. 

Gas and oil. Lighter, lower-power- 
ed compacts do burn less gas than 
standards. But the savings may be 
less than you've been led to believe. 
You've probably seen ads claiming 
up to 30 miles a gallon. It just isn’t 
so for most drivers. 

On nonstop expressways, most 
drivers will get 22 to 25 miles to 
the gallon in a standard-shift com- 
pact. But if you drive half the time 


Washington 6, D.C. October, 1960. @ 1960 by the Kiplinger Washington 


Editors, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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in stop-and-go traffic, you get about 
20 miles a gallon. With automatic 
shift, figure on losing another two 
miles a gallon or so. 

Translate these figures into dollars 
and cents. A typical compact with 
automatic shift, driven around a met- 
ropolitan area, averages 19 miles to 
the gallon. At 32¢ a gallon, gas 
would cost 1.7¢ a mile. A new regu- 
lar-size six with automatic drive aver- 
ages 15.3 miles to the gallon. This 
works out to 2.1¢ a mile, four-tenths 
of a cent more than a compact. Thus, 
if you drive 10,000 miles a year, you 
might save roughly $40 on a compact. 
At 7 7,500 miles, the difference would 
be only $30. T he savings would be 
about the same if both cars were 
equipped with manual shift. 

You may also save a dollar or two 
on oil. Crankcases on compacts hold 
four quarts; most standard sixes hold 
five. So you save the price of a quart 
each time your oil is changed. 

Repairs and maintenance. Here, 
too, the savings may be smaller than 
you expect—unless you smash up 
your car. A check of prices at service 
shops in one metropolitan area show- 
ed that biggest savings come on ex- 
tensive repair jobs. Putting together 
a front end battered in collision 
might cost $100 less on a Falcon than 
on a Ford Fairlane, for example. In- 
stalling a new Falcon windshield 
would cost around $70, a new one 
on a full-size Ford about $100. 

But for ordinary repairs, the sav- 
ings are much less. A major clutch 
repair on a Falcon might cost $8 
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less than on a Fairlane. A name- 
brand first-line tire for a Corvair or 
Valiant lists at $1.50 less than one 
for a standard Chevrolet or Plym- 
outh. 

For a grease job, car wash, engine 
tune-up, wheel alignment or balanc- 
ing, carburetor cleaning and adjust- 
ment, brake or clutch adjustment, 
spark plugs or points—all will gener- 
ally cost about the same on a compact 
as on a standard six. 

On the other hand, the compacts’ 
lighter weight probably means less 
wear and tear on key parts. Thus, 
tires might last longer than on a 
standard, or brakes need relining 
less frequently. It’s too soon to know. 

How does it add up? A typical 
compact used in a typical Mid- 
western state might cost about one- 
tenth of a cent less per mile to repair 
and maintain than a standard six, 
counting tires but not counting re- 
pairs due to accidents. Over 10,000 
miles, you'd save about $11. 

Insurance. Compacts can save you 
a tidy sum in premiums. Premiums 
are based in part on the value of a 
car. Since a compact is valued below 
a standard of the same year, the rate 
is correspondingly lower. On top of 
this, you can also get a 10% discount 
in premiums on small cars in about 
40 states. 

License. Some states base fees on 
weight or horsepower. In New York, 
fees are computed at 50¢ per 100 
pounds; a compact might save $5 or 
$7 over a standard six. Most states, 
however, charge a flat fee per car. 
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Depreciation. Of all compact-car 
costs, depreciation raises the biggest 
question mark. With standard cars, 
auto economists can look to past rec- 
ords. But how can you tell what a 
new species of car, on the market 
for only a year or so, will sell for 
when it is, say, three years old? 

Some experts think that compact 
cars will drop in value more slowly 
than Big Three standards. They rea- 
son that the compacts will remain so 
popular that even a used one will be 
in greater demand than a standard 
of like vintage. Not so, say others. 
Right now, it’s anybody’s guess. 

A car’s operating costs can be cal- 
culated in dollars and cents. But on 


riding and handling comfort you 


have to decide for yourself. 
what owners say. 


Here’s Those 


HOW MUCH DO YOU SAVE? 


Here’s a rough idea of the cost of operating new cars of three different 
sizes for one year: a Big Three standard six, a compact, and a popular small 
foreign car, all four- door sedans. Both domestic models are equipped with 
automatic shift, the import with manual. 

The cars are driven 10,000 miles a year, partly on open roads, partly in 
stop-and-go traffic. Depreciation figures assume the cars will be held four 
years be fore resale and that the compact will drop in value at the same per- 
centage rate as the standard. Insurance costs are averaged out over four 


year’s. 


Gas and oil 
Maintenance 
Tires 

Insurance 
License fees 
Depreciation 
Total annual cost 


claims about six adults fitting com- 
fortably into a compact just aren’t so. 
Even with five, things might be snug 
for three people sitting abreast. You’d 
better figure on a maximum of four— 
or two adults and three kids—for 
comfort. As compared with Big 
Three standards, the compacts gen- 
erally provide less hip and leg room. 
Headroom is just about the same, 
front and rear, as in the standard-size 
car. There’s much less trunk space. 

Compacts are a lot more pleasant 
to drive on city streets. They steer 
easier, turn corners more sharply. 
You can squeeze into parking spots 
too small for regular-size cars, or 
park them in ample spaces without 
toil and sweat. 

At high speeds on open roads, how- 
ever, compacts can’t match the stand- 





Standard Compact Foreign 
$223 $180 
75 70 
38 32 
126 104 
13 13 


415 395 
$890 $794 
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ards for riding comfort. The small, 
less powerful cars are sluggish going 
up hills or passing other cars. You 
bounce more on uneven road sur- 
faces, too. It takes more effort to hold 
a smaller car to the road. Long trips 
in a compact will probably tire you 
more than in a standard. 

What do all these pluses and 
minuses mean to you? Generally 
speaking, compacts seem best suited 
for small families, especially if driven 
mostly in metropolitan areas. The 
bigger the family, or the more the 
long-distance driving, the less satis- 


4 
Soe 
co? ys, 


factory will you find the compact. 
They make good second cars, though 
a smaller foreign car or a used one 
may be even more economical. 

But that’s only generally speaking. 
You will want to consider not only 
the use made of the car, but also the 
features you personally ceunsicher most 
important in an auto. How do poten- 
tial savings in operating costs and 
easier handling stack up in your 
mind against che greater room and 
enoothies ride of the bigger car? 

Maybe a compact is just right for 
you. But take a good, hard look first. 


THE ‘RREICHSURREY’ IS HERE TO STAY 


I am often tempted to stick out a tail fin and trip one of those pesky little foreign 
imports as it zips around my 250 horses in an intimidating manner. Still, 1 must 


admit that they have their advantages. 


When their batteries are dead they are much easier to push from your garage 


out into the street. 


They are much more effective than elevator shoes for making short men appear 


taller. 


You can drive twice as far searching for a parking space on the same amount 


of gasoline. 


5 hey use only half as much water each time you wash them. 
In case of a bridge collapse, the foreign compact will sink much more slow ‘ly 


than a heavier car. 


They increase the numerical capacity of ferryboats. 
If you happen to be struck by a giant trailer truck there is never the problem 


of large repair bills to worry about. 


You can, by sneaking around large cars at intersections, have 


startling small pedestrians. 


great sport 


It is far easier for your wife to make a burly motorcycle cop feel like a bully 
when she is behind the wheel of a foreign compact. 

It is such fun to look down your nose at admiring friends while peering up at 
them from behind the wheel to say, “Oh, you probably couldn’t get one of these. 


There’s a long waiting list.” 


Condensed from the “‘Atlantic.’? November, 1958. 


Lo Rosenfeld. 
© 1958 by the Atlantic Monthly Co., 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass., and reprinted with permission. 





The | anguage of the Mass 


A resume of the present state of the question: 
should the Church use more vernacular 


in public religious ceremonies? 


By John A. O’Brien 


Condensed from 


=jne of the most significant re- 
ligious developments in re- 
cent years has been the con- 
increasing use of the 


Tf a alae of “4 mid-1930’s 
could be awakened in 1960 after a 
long sleep, like Rip Van Winkle, he 
would hardly believe his ears. Im- 
agine his amazement upon entering 
a “church in Germany and hearing 
the congregation and the choir sing- 
ing the 4 le Gloria, Credo, Sanc- 
tus, and Agnus Dei in Cicnmuen. 

Contrary to a common misconcep- 
tion, the Church is not tied to a 
slavish repetition of the ceremonies 
of the past. She is a living organism, 
and adapts her liturgy to the: matur- 
ing life of her chiliiven. 

“She returns to the past,” said Pope 
Pius XII in his message to the Assisi- 
Rome Liturgical congress in 1956, 

“without slovihle copying it, and 
creates anew in the ceremonies them- 
selves, in the use of the vernacular 
in popular chant, and in the building 
of churches.” 
*329 W. 108th 


St., New York City 25. 


Aug. 


20, 


“America’* 


In no phase of the liturgical move- 
ment is the Church’s solicitude for 
the quickening of devotion more evi- 
dent than in the concessions she has 
granted for the increased use of the 
vernacular. 

Our Lord preached and taught in 
the national Aramaic tongue; as long 
as the Apostles dwelt in Jerusalem, 
they celebrated the sacred rites in 
that language. The Judeo-Christian 
communities throughout all Pales- 
tine used Aramaic until their disper- 
sion around the year 70. 

With the spread of Christianity 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the dominant language of 
those regions, Greek, naturally came 
to be used in worship. For two cen- 
turies it remained the principal li- 
turgical language. As missioners 
went farther from the Mediter- 
ranean and its big cities into the 
towns and rural areas, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Syrian came into use 
in the churches of Africa and the 
West. 

After Latin gradually became the 


1960. © 1960 by the America Press, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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common tongue of the people, it was 
firmly established as the liturgical 
language of Rome. It never was re- 
ceived, however, into the liturgy of 
the East, where today Catholics and 
the dissident Orthodox Churches cel- 
ebrate Mass in 11 languages: Greek, 
Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Old Slavonian, Georgian, Arabic, 
Malayalam, Hungarian, and Ru- 
manian. 

In every case the language that 
found its way into the liturgy did 
so because it was the living, func- 
tioning language—the vernacular, 
that is—of the people of that region. 
It enabled them to understand the 
Nord of God that was being preach- 
ed to them, to express their homage 
to God directly, and to join with 
others in corporate worship. When- 


ever people have freely chosen a lan- 
guage for purposes of worship, it has 
ale ays been their native tongue, the 
one in which they feel most at ease. 

Like all living things, languages 


are constantly growing, sloughing 
off the old and assimilating the new. 
Every day brings new thoughts, emo- 
tions, and aspirations. Language 
must expand to mirror these experi- 
ences. 

The incorporation of a language 
into a liturgy and the preservation 
of its word forms unchanged for long 
periods isolate it from the living ver- 
nacular. It becomes archaic. Its use- 
fulness for easy coinmunication is 
greatly impaired. It finally becomes 
a fossil. 

Such a fate has already overtaken 


the Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, 
Old Slavonian, and Georgian used 
in the Eastern rite, and Latin in the 
Roman rite. Where Latin was once 
the living language of the people, 
Italian, its offspring, has taken over. 
Visit any of the offices of the Con- 
gregations in Rome and you find 
nearly all the personnel transacting 
business in a living tongue, Italian. 

Latin remains, however, the offi- 
cial language of the Roman Church. 
It is the language in which are em- 
bodied in changeless form the official 
doctrines of the Church, a bond of 
unity, and a safeguard against cor- 
ruption. It is the idiom in which the 
Holy See communicates with the 
bishops in all countries. It is the lan- 
guage in which the Fathers and 
Directors of the West and the great 
Scholastic philosophers and theolo- 
gians have written, and in which 
theology is taught in seminaries. It 
has had an Hustrious past and prom- 
ises to have a glorious future in 
all these fields. 

Latin is also the liturgical lan- 
guage of the Roman rite. Here is 
where the greatest concessions in 
the use of the vernacular have been 
made. These have been brought 
about in large part through the 
growth of the liturgical movement, 
to which Pius X gave such an im- 
petus with his Abhinc duos annos 
issued in 1913. Since the liturgical 
movement seeks active participants, 
not silent spectators, a greater use of 
the vernacular has been one of its 
important objectives. 
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Non-Catholic visitors to our Sun- 
day services wonder at the silence 
and passivity of the congregation. At 
a loss to understand what is going on 
at the altar, the visitors miss the 
beautiful hymns and prayers, sung 
and recited in common, which give 
a sense of corporate worship in their 
own churches. 

Workers in the convert apostolate 
have long found the unintelligibility 
of the Sunday service to outsiders a 
formidable roadblock to conversion. 
Use of an unknown tongue and lack 
of audience participation leave them 
bewildered spectators. 

The experience of Chad Walsh, 
the writer, is typical. He attended a 
Sunday Mass. He was vexed at be- 
ing unable to make head or tail of 
what was going on at the altar. Hear- 
ing no Veto or prayers he vite 
understand. he never returned. 
potential convert was lost. 

In an urgent plea for more ver- 
nacular in the Mass to help the con- 
vert movement in Britain, Dom 
Oswald Sumner says, “If I were a 
Protestant, I would feel that the 
vernacular movement was a most 
serious, underhanded attack on the 
safety of the Protestant position in 
E ngland, and would place the ver- 
nacular movement as enemy No. 1] 

More disturbing than the detri- 
mental influence of the use of an un- 
known language upon the convert 
movement is its effect upon atten- 
dance at Mass. In Latin America the 
common estimate is that only about 
10%, mostly women, attend Sunday 


Mass. Approximately the same small 
percentage is said to attend in France, 
Italy, and Spain. (Such has been the 
estimate given to me on my visits 
to those countries. ) 

Isn't the basic cause of such laxity 
the failure to make the service in- 
telligible? It helps to explain why 
Protestants are winning hundreds of 
thousands in Latin America. A priest 
writes, “Our people like to sing 
hymns in their own language, and 
the Protestants are having them do 
that. They're flocking to Protestant 
services. 

Even in our own country, where 
we have been proud of the splendid 
attendance at Sunday Mass, studies 
show that the number of nonatten- 
dants, especially in cities, is much 
larger than generally supposed, and 
is constantly increasing. Isn’t the mo- 
tive that brings many Catholics to 
Sunday Mass the fear of mortal sin 
rather than the joy of participating 
in the Holy Sacrifice? 

It is encouraging to see that some 
progress is being made. I have men- 
tioned the extensive use of the ver- 
nacular at high Mass in Germany, 
a concession granted at the request 
of the entire hierarchy. A similar 
concession has been granted to some 
of the bishops in missionary lands. 
At the request of the cardinals and 
archbishops of France, permission 
was granted to read the Epistle and 
Gospelin French. 

Concessions for the partial use of 
the vernacular in the Mass rites have 
been granted also to the Church in 
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Africa, Austria, China, Holland, In- 
donesia, and the Middle East. The 
privilege of having the renewal of 
Baptismal promises in the new 
Easter vigil made in the vernacular 
has now been extended to all coun- 
tries. 

Permission has been granted to 
Cardinal Tien of China to have his 
priests read the Mass, except the 
Canon, in the vernacular. Further- 
more, the rituals approved by the 
hierarchy of various countries now 
allow considerable vernacular in the 
administration of sacraments and in 
blessings. 

The countries which have received 
most concessions are those in which 


the hierarchy has petitioned for 
them. Even when the initial petition 
was rejected, subsequent ones almost 
invariably secured the desired result. 

Most promising of all recent de- 
velopments was the pronouncement 
of Pope John that “efforts will be 
made to make more widespread the 
use of the language of the people in 
public religious ceremonies.” This 
announcement was made on the oc- 
casion of his Lenten visit to the 
Church of Our Lady of Help on 
March 13, 1960. The fact that there 
had been a half-hour of Latin prayers 
before a single word of Italian was 
spoken is said to have prompted the 
Pope to make his historic statement. 


fon 
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PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


When I was working in Buffalo, N. Y., a few years ago, a young Canisius college 
student I shall call Tim took a job on the midnight shift of our foundry. He was 
eager, intelligent, and dexterous, and he was soon made an apprentice core- 
maker at a good rate of pay with frequent overtime. 

Tim was friendly to everyone, and Joe Brown, whose job was to bring him 
molding sand, got into the habit of confiding in him. It wasn’t long before Tim 
knew all about Joe’s 50-year tragedy: a broker home, a large family of his own, 
and not enough education to climb above the minimum-wage level. 

One night Joe came to work more downcast than usual; his oldest daughter 
had been hit by a car and was in the hospital. Joe just didn’t know how he could 
squeeze out the new expenses. Nevertheless, a few hours later I heard him sing- 
ing as he pushed his wheelbarrow of sand from one coremaker to another. 

When we asked him what had cheered him up so quickly, he just grinned. It 
wasn’t until Tim got his degree and moved away to teach that we learned the 
story. 

Tim had talked Joe into trading pay checks every week. For almost three years 
he had given Joe and his family the benefit of his higher rate of pay and his 
hours of extra labor. Lawrence W. Murphy. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 


goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Are You ‘Different’? 


Take a hand in the great 
American sport: compare 
yourself with other people 


A\ FE YOU DIFFERENT from most 
rn other people? How do your 
feclings, attitudes, and experience 
compare with those of your fellow 
Americans? Here’s a chance to find 
out. Psychologists and sociologists in 
leading universities and research or- 
ganizations have spent years in try- 
ing to decide what American men 
and women are really like. They've 
conducted countless polls, surveys, 
and investigations asking Mr. and 
Mrs. American all sorts of personal 
questions. Take a look at their find- 
ings to determine your own status. 


What makes you happy? 

The University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research center made a study 
of representative cross sections of 
Americans. If you're like most 
people, you think of happiness as 
having a nice home and family, a 
good relationship with your chil- 
» be and being free from pressing 
debts. The study also showed a 
strong relationship between personal 
happiness and religion. People 
whose religion meant little to them 
tended to have more personality con- 


flicts, were less happy in their rela- 
tions with others, found less content- 
ment in their work, and averaged 
much lower marital-happiness scores. 


Can you run your household on a 
budget? 

If you can, you are not like most 
people. Nationwide surveys show 
that only four out of ten American 
families even attempt to operate on 
a budget. And a third of those can’t 
make the budget work. The most 
budget-minded families were found 
among those whose incomes were 
highest. 


Have you ever climbed a moun- 
tain? 
If you haven’t, you needn’t feel 
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that you’re less adventurous than 
most people. Most Americans have- 
n't either. A Gallup poll has shown 
that 57% of the men and 63% of the 
women admit they have never climb- 
ed anything high enough to be classi- 
fied as a mountain. 


Are you satisfied with your body 
build? 

If you are, you are the exception, 
because most people are not. A series 
of studies conducted at Emory uni- 
versity shows that most men would 
like to be bigger and brawnier; most 
women would like to be smaller. 


How superstitious are you? 

Psychologists know that many 
persons who are superstitious don’t 
like to admit it. Nevertheless, a na- 
tionwide poll showed that one adult 
out of every three readily admitted 
to being superstitious. 

Another investigation proved that 
nine out of ten persons are fooling 
themselves when they tell you they 
aren't superstitious. One man who 
insisted that he wasn’t superstitious, 
said, “Several years ago I broke a 
mirror. That same day, as I walked 
out of the house, I was hit by a car. 
No ladders for me!” 

Dr. MacEdward Leach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who has 
made an exhaustive study of the mat- 
ter, finds that superstition is by no 
means confined to the uneducated, 
but is found in every class of society. 
In addition to common superstitions 
(involving black cats, spilled salt, 


knocking on wood) he finds that the 
following notions are held by people 
in all walks of life. 1. A pair of 
miniature baby shoes hanging inside 
a car will protect the driver from 
accident. 2. Balls of cotton hung on 
strings in open doorways will keep 
out flies. 3. If a black ace falls on 
the floor during a bridge game, you 
shouldn’t play any more. 

“In addition,” adds Dr. Leach, 
“there are thousands of private super- 
stitions. A famous Philadelphia sur- 
geon likes to operate wearing the 
same white gown he has worn for 
years. It gives him confidence. Such 
practices are not at all uncommon in 
professions in which pressures are 
involved.” 

So if you really aren’t superstitious 
about anything you are different 
from most people. 


If you were to be born anew, 
would you rather be a man or a 
woman? 

A representative cross-section of 
Americans was polled on this ques- 
tion, with these results. Over 25% 
of the women said they would rather 
be men; but only 3% of the men 
would prefer to be women. 

Another survey asked men and 
women from all walks of life the fol- 
lowing question: “In general, who 
do you think have the more difficult 
life, men or women?” The men were 
almost evenly divided in their opin- 
ion. But women who thought men 
had the more difficult i:fe were in 
the minority. Two and one-half 
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times as many felt that women had 
the tougher row to hoe. 


Have you ever consulted a psy- 
chiatrist? 

If you have, you’re a member of a 
rather exclusive group. A Gallup 
poll has shown that only 5% of 
Americans have had this experience. 
Most of these were women. (Three 
California psychiatrists in checking 
100 consecutive cases found that 
housewives comprised the largest oc- 
cupational group. ) 


Have you ever thought you were 
dying? 

If so, you may be surprised to 
learn that more than 30 million fel- 
low Americans have shared this har- 
rowing experience with you. The 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion polled men and women from 
coast to coast, and found that far 


more women (35%) had felt they 


; _ ane Not a go-getter, but a go- 
giver. Charles O’Donnell . . . Eyes full 
of grandchildren. Sylvia Dee . . . Ego 


beaver. Donald J. Costello. 


PICTURED: eyebrows. 


Fly - away 
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were on the point of death than men 
(25%). Although more women 
think they are going to die, men die 
younger than women do. 


Have you ever wished you could 
live your life over again? 

No matter which way you answer 
this question, plenty of other people 
feel as you do. A nationwide poll 
showed that six out of ten are happy 
enough with the way their lives have 
gone so far. The remaining four out 
of ten would like to live their lives 
over again if they could. What 
would they do differently? Here are 
the things which both men and 
women mentioned more frequently 
than anything else. 1. Get more edu- 
cation. 2. Choose a different career. 
3. Avoid a mistake in marriage. 4. Do 
more for others. 5. Save more money. 

The survey also showed that more 
men than women would live their 
lives differently, given the chance. 


Howard Spring ... As proud as a pea- 
cock with two tails. Sheed & Ward's 
Own Trumpet ... The saws sang so- 
prano. Robert Penn Warren. 

Porntep: What I’m looking for is a 
blessing that’s not in disguise. Jean 
Kerr . . . Alumni: lynch mob with a 
college education. Jimmy Cannon... 
Flop: the flip side of a hit record. 
Louise Baer . . . Coming to gripes with 
reality. Morris Bender. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not 
be accepted. Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





The Mounties of 
New York City 











By Mildred and Milton Lewis 


Condensed from 


No one has invented a machine 
to replace the police horse 


\OR A QUARTER of a century chil- 

” dren have been asking the New 
York Police department for retired 
horses. Parents, badgered by their 
children, bedeviled the police. De- 
mand so far outnumbered supply 
that the situation grew out of hand. 
Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy has now resolved the prob- 
lem by announcing regretfully that 
nobody gets any more retired police 
horses. From now on, as horses are 
retired they go to the city’s Health 


“Today’s Living”* 


department farm at Otisville, N.Y., 
far from any garment center, 8:40 
curtains, Buckeye fire-engine sirens, 
anticommunist demonstrations, St. 
Patrick day parades, and George 
Washington day sales riots. 

The situation of more horse lovers 
than horses prevails even within the 
department itself. Applications for 
mounted-police jobs far exceed open- 
ings. 

So eager are some recruits to be- 
come mounties that when applying 
they resort to mythical tales of a life 
on the range. Faced with the impos- 
ing actuality of a big bay on Squad- 


ron A’s tanbark, their ashen faces 


*230 W. 41st St., New York City 36. Sept. 11, 1960. @ 1960 by the New York Herald Tribune, 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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and shaky knees soon betray them. 
Mounted police may seem old- 
fashioned in this age of police motor 
launches, helicopters, and two-way 
radio cars. Yet the fact is that the 
Mounted district, which consists of 
250 horses, 276 officers, one harness- 
six horseshoers, and 40 hos- 
Man hasn’t 


maker, 
tlers, is indispensable. 


been able to invent anything that can 
replace the horse in specific situa- 


tions. 

What else offers the vantage point 
for locating a traffic snarl and the 
mobility to correct it? 

What else can quickly transform 
a milling mob into an orderly line 
of respectful citizens? 

Has anyone ever succeeded in 
overturning a horse? No; and the 
same can’t be said for the stream- 
lined police car, despite its superior 
weight. 

There’s something about horses 
that commands immediate respect, 
and police records show their phe- 
nomenal success in handling mobs. 
A few years back the annual Wash- 
ington’s Birthday sales got out of 
hand on 14th St. Crowds were begin- 
ning to riot, store windows were bro- 
ken, and the police cars were immo- 
bilized in the crush of humanity. The 
squad-car police called the mounties, 
six of whom rode 80 blocks in 15 
minutes (through the usual midtown 
trafic). They had the crowd back 
under control within five minutes of 
arrival. So much for automatic trans- 
mission and a two-way radio. 

The handsome horses make up the 
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oldest specialized unit in the depart- 
ment. On July 10, 1871, the Board 
of Police, “alarmed by increased reck- 
less galloping of carriages and saddle 
horses in and around Central park, 
and in an effort to overcome this 
evil,” established the first New York 
mounted-police unit. 

About 25 horses are now bought 
annually to replace retiring or dead 
animals. The typical horse gives 
about 12 years to the department; 
retirement age is usually 18 to 20, 
although not by any rule. Many 
horses, like humans, retain snap, vig- 
or, and wit for a much longer period, 
and some have reached the age of 
24 or 25 in the proud pursuit of 
their calling. 

It takes about 30 days of training 
to teach the rudiments of horseman- 
ship to a police officer; it takes four 
or five times that long to prepare a 
horse for the asphalt jungle. But 
after that, like any other adopted 
New Yorker, the horse takes the city 
to his heart. 

The mount named Montana 
proves that horses can love a city just 
as much as humans. After years of 
duty he and his rider were transferred 
to the rural greenery of Staten Island. 
Now he had fresh, clean air in place 
of the soot-laden gasoline fumes; 
the freedom of wide-open spaces in- 
stead of crowding by trucks, taxis, 
and buses. Did Montana revel in his 
new surroundings? He did not. He 
fretted. He grew surly. He turned 
mean-tempered: no man could shoe 
him. He had a nervous breakdown, 
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and was retired to the farm at Otis- 
ville. 

The horses cost about $300 each; 
they are bought through competitive 
bidding Sounds Midwest dealers. They 
are shipped by truck to New York's 
Squadron A at Madison Ave. and 
94th St. for a ten-day probationary 
period, during which a money-back 
guarantee from the seller is in force. 

In the ten days the horse under- 
goes many tests for soundness, docil- 
ity, and intelligence. He “must be 
intelligent, possessing quality, good 
conformation, and kind disposition,” 
states the official manual. “He must 
be tractable and quiet enough to be 
shod without difficulty. He should 
have an easy gait with free and 
prompt action at walk, trot, and gal- 
lop, free from any vices, with no un- 
sightly brands, and be of a type 
suitable for mounted-police service.’ 

If the horse passes the tests, he 
is given a name and a number. Then 
he settles down to an intensive train- 
ing schedule. 

The first three or four months he 
doesn’t even go out on the street; he 
is taught to circle on the end of a 
line; bear a saddle, then a rider; to 
jump, change gait, and maneuver. 

Traffic noises, sudden and loud, 
assail him through loud-speakers. He 
is taught to weave his way through 
closely spaced obstacles and to make 
sudden stops. He learns “passing”— 
that vital technique of forcing a 
crowd back gradually with a slow 
sidestep. 

After he graduates from the tan- 
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bark, the training continues out- 
doors, usually in Central park, until 
the horse can cope with any situation. 

Standards are likewise high for the 
mountie himself. To become one, a 
police officer must have a spotless 
record—not one demerit, black mark, 
or complaint. He must be clean- 
looking; stand no more than 5 feet, 
10 inches: weigh a maximum of | 70: 
be under 30; and love horses. 

It isn’t necessary to be an expe- 
rienced horseman. So says Deputy 
Inspector George Fenn, who works 
out of the horseless W. 20th St. pre- 
cinct and is in charge of all the 
mounties. In fact, he prefers that 
would-be mounted cops have as little 
horse experience as possible. Then 
he doesn’t have to break bad habits. 

Once accepted, recruits are tem- 
porarily assigned to the school of 
horsemanship for an intensive train- 
ing period of 30 days. This is the 
acid test. The course is tough, wash- 
outs are many. 

When pairing off animal and man, 
the department gives considerable 
thought to the personality of each 
and tries to arrange a partnership 
that will endure. It succeeds, too. 
Many horses have pined, lost weight 
from lack of appetite, and gone into 
physical decline when their riders 
were retired or transferred, or died. 
Many a mountie has spent his hard- 
earned day off driving 100 miles into 
the hinterlands to visit his retired 
four-legged partner. 

The hay and oat eaters develop 
prodigious appetites; after seven 
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hours on the streets they get jittery, 
and as the final hour of werk ticks 
by, are ravenous. A mountie may 
receive overtime orders; keeping his 
horse’s mind on work calls for every 
bit of strength and vigilance he can 
muster. Should he relax, he may find 
himself traveling stableward. 

Under regulations, the rider must 
rearrange the saddle every hour, for 
his own and his horse’s comfort. Dif- 
ficulty comes during lunch period, 
when a mountie must find a safe 
place to tether his horse while he 
eats. Nowadays the only such shelter 
in which a horse would be tolerated 
is a friendly garage, and, even s0, 
strange things can happen. One 
mountie returned from lunch and 
found his horse gone. A whinny from 
above sent him scurrying up a stair 
well, where he located his horse on 
the third landing. He had tethered 
his mount on an automatic elevator, 
and the horse must have nuzzled the 
up button. 

Another time a mountie parked his 
gelding in an open freight car on the 
West Side. On his return both horse 
and car were gone—next stop, Al- 
The horse was returned to the 


bany. 


mountie the same way, by freight. 

Mounties have captured their 
share of criminals, occasionally in 
flamboyant T'V-Western style. Once 
in Brooklyn, a teen-age rumble got 
under way; six horse police charged 
the young thugs, scattering them like 
leaves. They managed to scoop up 
the ringleaders, w ho incriminated 
most of the others. 

For the privilege of riding horse- 
back, the mountie pays in time and 
money. He arrives at the stable well 
ahead of turnout time, and stays long 
after the tour is completed, taking 
care of his saddle and other tack and 
grooming his horse. (There are host- 
lers to do the job, but after all it’s 
his horse.) He puts in a lot of time 
practicing horsemanship, in the hope 
of appearing at the National Horse 
show. 

He pays more for uniforms than 
foot patrolmen do; he buys Sam 
Browne belts, black leather puttees, 
and brass spurs. In a year he wears 
out two or three pairs of breeches, 
which cost about $30 a pair. But he 
figures all this well worth the cost— 
and any man who has known love 
for a horse will agree. 


Se 


BACKFIRE 


The old mountaineer was chatting with a crony at the crossroads. 


“Don’t ever 


tell anybody that a balky mule can be made to move by building a fire under him,” 


he insisted. “I tried it once.” 


“You mean to tell me, 


” exclaimed the other, 


“that that there critter of yours 


just stood there and let the fire burn him?” 


” replied the oldster. 


>” 


“Nope, 


wagon do the burnin’. 


“He jes’ moved up about six feet and let my 


Wall Street Journal (1 Nov. ’60). 





Condensed from the “Josephite Harvest 


7 /\HE SUN RISES early in July. Even 

i if there were grass or leaves or 
budded plants, the dew would long 
since have vanished into the dry, still 
air. But the ground here is dusty. 
The few stray, thin weeds are brown 
and bent. The homemade latch of 
the tilting gate is unhooked; gro- 
tesque shadows crawl across the 
empty earth. I enter the world of 
Chauncey Gaines. 

On the barren Texas plain an old 
fence surrounds an ancient house. 
They seem made for each other, shar- 
ing their, weariness and weakness. 
There must have been other days, 
brighter ones. Sometimes, when the 


By Cornelius S. Sullivan, S.S.J. 


[call on 
an old 
parishioner 


Chauncey has been around long enough to appreciate the gift of life 
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sudden rains have bathed the prairie, 
fugitive streaks of white and green 
are uncovered. But now the pickets 
and sidings are both a colorless dusty 
gray. 

I latch the dusty gate. Once upon 
a time (why must stories which end 
“And they lived happily ever after!” 
always belong to the past?) the gate 
swung easily, noiselessly. Now it 
creaks with age. There is no walk. I 
follow the narrow path, distin- 
guished from the bordering clay on- 
ly by its firmness. I pass the rotting 
remains of a seesaw, the rusting rel- 
ic of a children’s slide. I mount the 
little porch, which leans dangerous- 


*1130 No. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. October, 1960. © 1960 by the Josephite Missionaries, 
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THI 
ly forward as though anxious to 
reject and not receive. 

There is no need to knock. My 
steps on the weatherbeaten boards 
have announced my arrival. Already 
I hear Chauncey struggling toward 
the screen door. Then I see ies. Like 
the weeds in the yard, he is thin and 
brown and bent. 

“Oh, Fathuh, it ees you! Come in; 
come in!” His voice, like the hand 
that beckons me, trembles, but only 

little. Chauncey is not feeble or 
sick. He is old. 

No one really knows how old he 

Caroline, his granddaughter, who 


“dows” for him, heenelf owns to 47. 


Chauncey sometimes straightens his 
crooked back, juts out Eg wrinkled 


chin, and gleefully pronounces, 

“Ah’m duhfyin’ duh Bible: ah’m 
more dan uh hundrud!” Then Carrie 
tells him that he’s a mixed-up old 
woman lying about his age. Some- 
times | wonder whether Carrie her- 
self really is under 50. 

“Good morning, Chauncey!” I 
press his gnarled ‘hand. He awaits 
the old joke, repeated like a beloved 
ritual, and gaining, not losing, with 
age. “Chauncey, you look like a mil- 
lion, and I mean every year of it!” 
Chuckling, we sit down together. 

The shades are drawn against the 
sun's strong rays. The light is hin- 
dered, but not the heat, I tuck a 
fresh handkerchief into my coat 
sleeve. Soon it will be wet with per- 
spiration. 

I look about the shaded room and 
I remember the words in the Office 
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of Our Blessed Lady. “All thy beauty 
is within.” The sprawling room is 
immaculate, as ever. This is Chaun- 
cey’s room: his bedroom, sitting 
room, workshop. It is always the 
same: the high-backed wooden 
chairs; the grandfather’s clock; the 
four-poster; the faded daguerreo- 
types; the stained but sturdy spittoon. 
And in the corner, a kneeling bench 
before a simple altar. 

The package of plug tobacco is 
handed to Chauncey before he asks 
for it. Seeing no rag doll ready for 
the children’s ward, I suggest that it 
must have been too hot to work this 
week. The old man nods, grateful 
for the chew and for the excuse. 

Chauncey is my favorite historian. 
Sometimes exaggerating, always ex- 
citing, his memory of the past is 
amazing. His knowledge of the pres- 
ent can rhe shocking. Ov er the years 
I must have asked bade a thousand 
questions about the parish. When 
did it begin? How did it begin? The 
priests. The people. The school. The 
Sisters. The problems. The joys. It 
used to surprise me (but now, like 
Chauncey, I am aging!) that the 
past explains so much of the present. 
It no longer seems strange that the 
hands of the dead can reach out to 
help or to hurt the living. 

Until four years ago the four-post- 
er would have been draped with 
summer curtains or winter blankets. 
It merely stands there now. It is of 
another world, the one into which 
this old man was born. The bed 
came from a slaveholder. Besides the 
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bed, Chauncey inherited from him 
his name and about one-fourth of his 
blood. Things were different in those 
days. “Ah went tuh school wid all 
mah cousins. ‘Course dat wuz duh 
nun’s school!” 

Chauncey had quite a family of 
his own. Six children in all. But they 
have been dead for more than ten 
years. From their faded photographs 
I try to visualize how their father 
must have looked years ago. It is im- 
possible. ] just can’t imagine Chaun- 
cey’s ever having been young. When 
he speaks of Ellie (she was his wife) 
it's always about their younger days: 
the small settlement of pioneers ona 
Texas prairie; the squeezing of a liv- 
ing from the dry earth, and himself 
taking root in the lonesome land 
more deeply than his peas and yams. 

It was Carrie who told me that 
her grandmother had been blind her 
last seven years. In those days 
Chauncey learned how to keep a 
needle moving and a house neat. But 
the old man never talks about those 
days now. Chauncey remembers E]- 
lie only when she was “her ol’ self.” 

He shakes a bent finger in front 
of my face. “Yuh sermon whurn't 
good Jas’ Sundee.” As meekly as I 
can, I ask if I missed again. The thin 
lips purse, and I hear the ting of the 
spittoon, And I remember Chaun- 
cey’s axiom: “A sermon is like a spit- 
toon: you have to aim an’ you have 
to hit, or it’s better not to try.’ 
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As we move to the table for a game 
of cribbage, I hear rain on the tin 
roof, Chauncey grins impishly as our 
one game grows to three. He does 
not mind losing. 

Whether distance makes the heart 
grow fonder I am not sure. But I 
think duration does. What we have 
for a long time we grow to love. And 
Chauncey has possessed life for many 
years. He is quite attached to it. But 
he is not lost in a maze of memories. 

His calendar is more up to date 
than mine; my last month’s page has 
not yet been torn away. Time is not 
something Chauncey wants merely 
to have; he wants it to live! He re- 
minds me of the aged Simeon, who 
was looking forward to greater days. 
The space age could use him. And 
possibly it will. 

The rain has stopped. My “pop- 
call” has ended. Chauncey hobbles 
beside me to the porch. He promises 
the rag doll for the next time. And I 
pledge his tobacco. The rain has 
freshened the prairie. As the old man 
grasps the porch railing, I notice the 
colors are again green and white. 
Even the seesaw seems _ revived. 
Large drops hurry down the slide. 
The brown weeds look as though 
they have another chance at life. 

I hold the wrinkled hand a mo- 
ment. “God bless you, Chauncey.” 

As I move toward the leaning 
gate, I hear the old voice. “He has, 
Fathuh. He has!” 


Monday morning, when we look back at the good 
old days, Saturday and Sunday. Maurice Seitter. 





Dallas: 


Bagdad-on-the- Trinity 


“Big D,” a 


homburg attracts less atten- 


In cosmopolitan 


tion than a ten-gallon Stetson 


By Raymond Holbrook 


\* ENRAPTURED visitor recently 
IX viewed the massive, gleaming 
skyline of Dallas rising majestically 
above the verdant Trinity- -river land. 
He suggested, “They should call it 
Bagdad-on-the- Trinity.” 

Most Texans, though equally im- 
pressed, usually refer to the metrop- 
olis a simply. To them, it’s “Big 
D.” But the Bagdad simile is fairly 
appropriate for ‘the fabulous 20th- 
century market place. 

The Dallas skyline symbolizes the 
city’s ambitious. spirit. Dallas has 
the two tallest buildings west of the 
Mississippi river; the World Alma- 
nac credits only New York and Chi- 
cago with more skyscrapers. The 
city has managed to concentrate its 
lofty real estate so well that the sky- 
line gives the effect of a mountain 
range. 

In a state where space and sun- 
shine are both more than plentiful, 
a downtown area of less than a 
square mile has been so efficiently 
stacked that Dallas streets have be- 
come canyons. Parts of one, Akard 
St., receive only a few fleeting min- 
utes of sunshine each day. 


Although Dallas is both a Western 
and a Southern city, little in the 
downtown area indicates it. The 
atmosphere is Eastern and cosmopoli- 
tan. Homburgs and spats go unnotic- 
ed, while the occasional ten-gallon 
Stetson and cowboy boots will crane 
a few necks. The last floppy Panama 
hat, string tie, and linen suit—tradi- 
tional Deep South garb—seen in 
downtown Dallas were worn in a 
Gridiron Show skit. 

The tempo tends to be Eastern, 
too. “In languid San Antonio you 
stroll,” a New York visitor said after 
a tour of Texas cities. “In Houston, 
where the streets are broad and the 
city is spread out, you have to hike. 
But in Dallas you feel an urge to go 
at a fast trot. I feel at home in Dal- 
las.” 

Dallas serves as banker, insurer, 
wholesaler, and distributor for a wide 
section of the nation between the 
Mississippi river and the Pacific 
coast. It is the top banking city of 
the Southwest and one of the major 
banking centers of the nation. 

Although no oil wells stand in the 
shadows of its skyscrapers, Dallas is 
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one of the nine cities in the world 
in which the big decisions of the 
petroleum industry are made. 

It is one of the principal insurance 
centers of the U.S. Gmany of its sky- 
scrapers house insurance compa- 
nies). Long a railroad and highway 
hub, Dallas is today a ranking air 
center. Its Love Field is one of the 
ten busiest airports in the country. 

Dallasites are quick to cite their 
imposing statistics on industry and 
commerce, but they also take great 


pride in their city as an entertain- 
ment and cultural center. 

The city has its own opera. When 
Maria Callas quit the Metropolitan 
in a huff, the Dallas Civic opera 
promptly signed her up (thereby, 


some citizens will tell you, moving 
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the nation’s opera headquarters to 
Texas). Dallas has a symphony or- 
chestra of national reputation. And 
the new theater center, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, will he one of 
the theatrical show places of the 
Southwest. 

The city is the home of Southern 
Methodist university, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ Southwestern Medical 
school, and Baylor university's Den- 
tistry and Nursing schools. The new- 
est institution of higher learning is 
the University of Dallas, which 
opened in 1956, This coeducational 
Catholic institution occupies a 1,000- 
acre wooded campus at the north- 
west edge of the city. 

Dallas is a youngster among 
America’s principal cities. But just 


The Cathedral of the Sacred 
Heart, Dallas, Texas. 
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as it has packed a lot of skyscrapers 
into its downtown area, it has also 
packed a lot of growth into its com- 
paratively few years. 

When Father Sebastian Augag- 
neur came to Dallas in the summer 
of 1859 to say the first Mass in the 
community, the infant city had al- 
ready taken on many of the charac- 
teristics that distinguish it a century 
later. 

Despite its isolation and primitive 
appearance, the 18-year-old Dallas 
was no typical frontier town. It even 
had a pioneer skyscraper: elegant 
three-story brick hotel. It had die 
usual saloons, but it also ab an in- 
surance agency, a jewelry store, and 
a photographer’s shop. 

The Dallas High school, a private 


institution, offered Latin and Greek; 


the Dallas Collegiate institute (co- 
educational) featured courses in lit- 


erature. Prof. August Sachtechin 
had just opened his Music Empori- 
um, specializing in instruction on 


Memorial Auditorium. 


the piano, harp, and “meletone.” The 
town also boasted voice, ballet, and 
violin teachers. 

A traveling circus complete with 
elephant had played to a capacity 
crowd, and the first Dallas fair was 
to attract 2,000 visitors—more than 
twice the town’s 1859 population. 

That budding cultural and enter- 
tainment center was not precisely the 
type of city its founder, John Neely 
Bry an, had in mind in 1841 when he 
built his cabin on the east bank of 
the Trinity river, just a few yards 
from the site of the present county 
courthouse. 

Bryan had lived with the Indians 
and spoke their language. When, in 
his westward push, he arrived at the 
junction of the forks of the Trinity, 
he knew he had found the perfect 
location for a trading post. He plan- 
ned to do business with the Indians. 

Before he could make a trip to Ar- 
kansas for provisions and complete 
his cabin, the young Republic of 


Texas, hoping to attract more set- 
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tlers, drove the Indians farther back 
into the wilderness. After that, the 
few Indians who made trips to the 
Dallas area did not come for trading, 
but for scalp collecting. 

Several other things conspired 
against Bryan’s dream to make Dal- 
las a trading post. Fort Worth, even 
then a rival, stood 30 miles to the 
west. It was a more logical trading 
point for the few remaining Indians, 
the frontiersmen, and later the cattle- 
men. 

Another factor was the arrival in 
Dallas during 1855 of a band of 200 
Europeans, disciples of the French 
philosopher and economist Marie 
Charles Fourier. They had brought 
farming tools, a piano, and house- 
hold goods by oxcarts from Galveston 
to set up a community farm, La Reé- 
union, on the west bank of the 
Trinity. 

Only a few of the immigrants, who 
were mostly French and Swiss, knew 
anything about farming. The ven- 
ture quickly failed. A few returned 
to their homelands, but most of them 
moved across the river and into Dal- 
las. 

Only two members of the colony 
had been farmers. The others includ- 
ed artists, dancing masters, musi- 
cians, jewelers, physicians, pastry 
cooks, milliners, and naturalists. The 
European colonists infused a cultural 
strain into Dallas that few Western 
towns of that day possessed. That de- 
velopment probably caused ‘many 
frontiersmen to favor Fort Worth, 
with more mundane entertainment. 


Not that the fledgling Dallas was 
without a touch of the early West. 
Gunfire often shattered its tran- 
quility. Bryan, already disillusioned 
by the rather dilettante course Dallas 
was pursuing, became involved in a 


The new Republic bank in Dallas. 


gun duel. Thinking that he had kill- 
ed his opponent, he pushed west- 
ward to live with the Indians again. 
Just a short time before Father Au- 
gagneur’s first service, Dallas's lead- 
ing citizen was killed in a gun battle 
with the city marshal. 

The Methodists had been the first 
to organize a church in Dallas. ‘They 
were soon followed by the Baptists. 
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The first Mass was said in the 
home of Maxium Guillot, a carriage 
maker. In 1869 Sacred Heart parish 
was established in Dallas by the Dio- 
cese of Galveston. Father M. Perrier 
said Mass each Sunday in the Odd 
Fellows hall while the first Catholic 
church was being built. 

On the Ist Sunday of August, 
1873, the new church was opened, 
with Father Joseph Martiniere as its 
first pastor. The following year six 
nuns arrived from Galveston to open 
Ursuline academy, the first of many 
Catholic schools that would be estab- 
lished in Dallas. 

In 1890 the Diocese of Dallas was 
created, extending all the way to El 
Paso and encompassing 108 northern 
and western Texas counties in its 
108,000 square miles. Its first ordi- 
nary was Bishop Thomas F. Bren- 
nan, a man of dynamic personality. 
He founded the Texas Catholic, the 
first church newspaper in the state. 

As the Texas population grew, 
new dioceses were created in the 
western part of the state. The Dio- 
cese of Dallas-Fort Worth now in- 
cludes only northeastern Texas. Its 
Catholic population has grown to 
114,841. There now are 24 elemen- 
tary schools and six high schools in 
Dallas parishes. 

Under the direction of Bishop 
Thomas K. Gorman, more than half 
a dozen new parishes have been 
established, and several more are 
being planned. An important mile- 
stone in Catholic growth under 
Bishop Gorman was the establish- 


ment of the University of Dallas. 
Another is the new $13 million unit 
of St. Paul hospital, which will make 
it one of the largest Catholic hospi- 
tals in the nation. St. Paul’s, founded 
by the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul in 1897, is the oldest 
general hospital in Dallas. 

Shortly before the Dallas diocese 
was established, a Church official re- 
ported that he had found little an- 
tagonism toward Catholics but con- 
siderable ignorance about them in 
north Texas. In progressive Dallas, 
a healthy atmosphere has gradually 
eliminated most of the ignorance of 
which he spoke. 

The National 


Conference of 


Christians and Jews has been active 
in promoting religious tolerance in 


Dallas. Several years ago Dr. Robert 


“Big Tex,” world’s tallest cowboy, 
at entrance to State Fair grounds. 
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Raible, a past president of the Ameti- 
can Unitarian Ministers’ association 
and minister of the First Unitarian 
church of Dallas, preached a sermon 
entitled In Appreciation of Roman 
Catholics. 

Prejudice in Texas has been main- 
ly racial rather than religious. And 
priests, ministers, and rabbis have 
spoken out vigorously against racial 
discrimination and segregation. 

Typical of the fine interfaith re- 
lationships in Dallas was the recent 
campaign for the new unit of St. 
Paul hospital. The campaign follow- 
ed successful drives for Methodist 
hospital and Baylor (Baptist) hospi- 
tal. The subscription goal for St. 
Paul’s was set at $4 million. In two 
months, campaign workers, mostly 
Protestants and Jews, had raised 
$4,352,000. 

To many persons in other parts of 
the country a man from Texas must 
be a millionaire and a man from Dal- 
Jas a multimillionaire. Though Dal- 
las has its share of low and moderate 
income groups, it probably really 
does have more than its share of 
millionaires and near millionaires. 

Many of the wealthy men are Ist- 
generation millionaires, men who 
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started with little or nothing. In old- 
er communities, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th- 
generation millionaires tend to con- 
sider themselves trustees for their 
inherited wealth, but Dallas’ Ist- 
generation millionaires aren’t so con- 
cerned with maintaining the status 
quo. They ran into the status quo 
when they were young, and disliked 
it enough to do something about it. 
The attitude that “money is some- 
thing you do something with” is re- 
flected in the robust consumer spend- 
ing in Dallas, with a lot of attention 
to luxury items. 

Dallas claims to have the best 
dressed women in the world. Even 
Parisians have been known to come 
to Dallas to shop at Neiman-Marcus, 
a dazzling specialty store that has be- 
come an international institution. 
And every now and then Maria Tall- 
chief, the famous Osage Indian bal- 
let dancer, leaves her home in Paw- 
huska, Okla., crosses the Red river, 
and does some shopping at Neiman- 
Marcus. 

John Neely Bryan would like that. 
It would please him to know that his 
efforts to establish an Indian trading 
post at the forks of the Trinity were 
not completely in vain. 


A portly patron at the lunch counter ordered two double cheeseburgers, French- 
fried potatoes, fried onions, and Roquefort salad. He topped off the meal with a 
slab of apple pie alamode and two cups of coffee. 

“Say!” breathed the waitress. “You sure like food!” 

“No, I don’t care for it,” replied the customer. “But I’m nuts about bicarbonate 


of soda.” 


Mrs. S. Lee. 








By Ralph Reppert 


Condensed from the 
1% 


Baltimore 


“Sunday Sun Magazine’ 





Witch’s Hope Chest 


Harriet and I just can’t agree 
about our medicine cabinet 


~-\ Y WIFE HARRIET is one of those 
in tidy fussbudgets who hit the 
ceiling every time they find an apple 
core in an ash tray or a sandwich 
used as a bookmark. Yet if a police- 
man ever saw the disgraceful way 
she keeps our medicine cabinet I bet 
he’d make her buy a license for it. 

When it’s dressed up, after Harriet 
has given it its annual straightening 
and dusting, it looks like the perfume 
counter at ‘the five-and-ten. Usually, 
though, it looks like something that 
got spilled, then reassembled in the 
dark. Harriet is terribly touchy about 
it. I told her once it looked like a 
witch’s hope chest, and she didn’t 
speak to me for two days. 

It does look like a witch’s hope 
chest. Bottles with one or two little 
pills left in them. Tubes of dried-up 
something. A solution we rubbed on 
our son’s gums while he was cutting 
his teeth. (Cuthbert is 12 now.) A 
stiff old tube of zinc-oxide ointment 
that goes back to the same period. 

A cake of tar soap that gives you 
the world’s creamiest shampoo, but 


that Harriet won’t use because she 
says it makes her smell like a Boy 
Scout. A bottle of hydrogen _per- 
oxide she bought a long time ago but 
hasn’t had the nerve to use—and bet- 
ter never. An old bottle of my hair 
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restorer Chah!). Tubes, jars, bottles, 
vials. 

Harriet and I just can’t get to- 
gether on the medicine cabinet. May- 
be it’s because we take our medicines 
differently. When a doctor gives me 
a prescription, I follow it. If he pre- 
scribes one tablet three times daily 








*Calvert and Centre Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. Oct. 16, 1960. @ 1960 by A. S. Abell Co., and reprinted 
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with a glass of water, I take a tablet 
three times daily with a glass of 
water. And if there are 24 tablets in 
the bottle I do it for eight days. 

I do this, I suppose, for the same 
reason that a carpenter clinches over 
a nail after he’s driven it through a 
plank; I want to be thorough. I not 
only like to subdue my diseases; I 
like to humiliate them, annihilate 
them, so that they will think twice 
before ever letting me get them 
again. 

Not Harriet. When she takes 
medicine, she quits when she gets 
even. She believes you can get too 
much of a good thing. If she takes 
medicine to reduce a fever, for ex- 
ample, she'll quit taking it when the 
fever subsides, for fear the additional 
medicine will keep right on doing its 
work until she’s coldblooded. 

As a result, the leftovers pile up 
and up until our medicine cabinet 
looks like a big smorgasbord. 

It’s OK, I tell her, to keep the 
antibiotics for a little while for con- 
versation pieces, the way everybody 
else does. (“What do you know? 
These little nuggets here cost 75¢ 
apiece.”) But, after a month or so, 
if we can’t use the stuff in any way, 
we ought to give it the heave ho. 

“We may need it,” Harriet always 
says. “What if there’s a relapse? 
What if we need the prescription 
number for a refill?” 


But Harriet won’t use the old med- 
icine when she can. She'll save it, 
then dig it out next time she gets a 
sore throat. Then she chickens out. 

I have no proof of why she saves 
the stuff, but I have my theories. 
First, much of that medicine is liter- 
ally worth its weight in gold. Psy- 
chologically, because of her inborn 
thriftiness, it may be impossible for 
her to part with it. 

Sometimes I think she nurses a 
subconscious, unspoken hope that 
one day our doctor will take her tem- 
perature and then say, “Let’s have a 
look in your medicine cabinet; I’m 
sure we'll find something in there to 
fix you up.” This, of course, never 
happens. Our doctor is one of those 
young, modern fellows (he answers 
your call so quickly you don’t even 
have time to clean up the house) 
who prescribes for the individual, 
not the ailment. 

I have also wondered at times if 
Harriet might not have some deep- 
rooted tribal instinct that prompts 
her to preserve our old medicine as 
a sort of family totem. The family 
history is in there, sure enough, eas- 
ily read from the labels: my pneu- 
monia, Harriet’s low blood pressure, 
Cuthbert’s whooping cough, hives, 
bruises. 

I’m tired of arguing about it. I'd 
take an aspirin if I could find a new 
one. 


The employee who criticizes his boss to others will always find 


plenty of friends—and one stool pigeon. 


Charles Rufhing. 





Vatican's 


Newspaper 


Its new editor would like to make 


By Barrett McGurn 
Condensed from the 
“Holy Name Journal’’* 


HE VaTICaNn’s daily newspaper, 

L’Osservatore Romano, is now 
in its 100th year. Its new editor, 
Raimondo Manzini, is only the 8th 
editor the unique publication has 
had. Pope John appointed him to 
succeed Count Giuseppe Della 
Torre, who retired after 40 years in 
office. 

Into retirement Della Torre took 
with him the title of Bearer of the 
Golden Rose, a rare papal honor 
underlying the importance Osserva- 
tore has for the Church. The golden 
rose once was given only to cities, 
churches, and kings. 


Raimondo Manzini 


it the world’s first real Catholic daily 


Manzini, a 59-year-old member of 
the Christian Democrats (the Ital- 
ian Catholic party), resigned from 
parliament to take over the direction 
of Osservatore. He is not new to 
journalism. For 30 years he edited 
a Catholic daily in Bologna, one of 
the communist-run cities of North- 
ern Italy. He wants to make Osser- 
vatore the first real Catholic daily 
paper of the world. 

It won't be easy to do that. Osser- 
vatore is not “ofhcial” in the ‘sense 
that every line Cand much less every 
advertisement) can be taken as a 
document carrying the full authority 
of the Pope. But, as Manzini is the 
first to point out, the staff of Italian 
laymen must accept the fact that 
diplomats and foreign correspond- 
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ents who study Osservatore carefully 
each day for “Vatican trends” will 
attribute considerable authority to 
everything they publish. 

The paper’s policy comes from 
Secretary of State Domenico Cardi- 
nal Tardini and from other officials 
of the Holy See, such as Alfredo 
Cardinal Ottaviani of the Holy Of- 
fice. However, much of the paper is 
pasted up from the regular interna- 
tional news agencies and from arti- 
cles by special contributors. 

As long as Osservatore continues 
its present heavy emphasis on Italian 
political events, top world news in- 
cidents, and Holy See activities, it 
will be fairly easy for its staff to 
sift the probable from the unlikely. 
But as soon as Osservatore branches 
out to take in Catholic life on all 
continents, it will be far less easy. 

Manzini has added four new cor- 
respondents in France and another 
four in Germany. They will report 
on social, theological, sociological, 
and philosophical trends among 
Catholics there. He also hopes to 
have four U. S. correspondents. 

Two-thirds of the readers of the 
Vatican daily are Italians. The paper 
is published in Italian except for 
two abridged weekly editions in 
French and Spanish. Manzini is con- 
vinced that the real language of the 
world is English (followed by French 
and German) but an English-lan- 
guage edition is still only in the talk- 
ing stage. 

Osservatore is the official channel 
through which much of the news of 


the Papacy reaches the world. The 
list of Osservatore’s scoops on Vatican 
events is nearly endless. The first 
was in February, 1871, when new 
regulations concerning marriage 
were published first in Osservatore. 
It was Osservatore which first broke 
the news of St. Pius X’s condemna- 
tion of modernist heresies just before 
the Ist World War. 

The paper was founded on July 
1, 1861, to answer attacks on the 
Papacy. At first its function was 
largely one of defense and counter- 
attack. For decades it carried a front- 
page banner protesting because 
modern Italy had absorbed the 1,000- 
year-old independent Papal States. 

Count Della Torre may prove to 
have been the last of the great Osser- 
vatore polemicists. He often dipped 
his pen in acid to fight back against 
fascists, nazis, and communists. Fas- 
cist thugs waylaid him outside St. 
Peter's one day; he narrowly escaped 
serious injury. For weeks afterward 
he made his way home through a 
route entirely inside the 105-acre 
Vatican State. 

The fascists had a double grudge 
against the Osservatore editor. One 
was his antifascist editorial line. The 
other was that Della Torre, with the 
full approval of Pope Pius XII, was 
the only editor in Italy to publish the 
Allied war bulletins along with those 
of the Axis. Osservatore’s circulation 
shot up to 400,000 and stayed there 
for four war years, despite burnings 
of the paper in village squares and 
beatings of its distributors. 
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The war circulation was the near- 
est Osservatore ever came to having a 
mass following. Manzini and his as- 
sistant, Federico Alessandrini, are 
convinced that the boom was a freak 
and that their publication never can 
be a truly popular one. Its function, 
as they see it, is to mirror Catholic 
world events solidly and _ authori- 
tatively, but not in the light style 
which alone could bring a mass audi- 
ence. 

The combative spirit of Osserva- 
tore during its first 100 years seems to 
be giving way to a new mood as an- 
other century begins. A far friendlier 
approach to the rest of the world 
press is apparent. This policy is due 
in part to Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York, whose recommenda- 
tions led to the opening of the Osser- 
vatore Romano press office just after 
the 2nd World War. 

The office is really a press bureau 
for the Vatican. It is a place where 
correspondents can go with their 
questions rather than wait for an Os- 
servatore article. The office will be 
expanded greatly for the 21st Ecu- 
menical council. 

If Osservatore can never be truly 
popular, it can still be brighter, Edi- 
tor Manzini thinks. In his first few 
weeks in office he proved it. Photo- 
graphs once were rare, but now 
there are many, including imagina- 
tive feature shots. One on a recent 
front page showed members of the 
Sampietrini, the famous father-son 
corps of St. Peter’s workmen, clam- 


bering over the cross high above the 
basilica. 

An asset of the paper’s first century 
which is sure to continue into the 
second is the unique list of contribu- 
tors: the cardinals of the Roman 
curia and even the Popes themselves. 
The late Cardinal Gasparri is likely 
to hold the record for a long time as 
the Sacred College’s most prolific 
contributor. He gave Osservatore 70 
articles. 

No Pope is ever likely to ignore 
the paper, though each may collab- 
orate in a different way. Leo xu laid 
down the modest aim for the paper 
that “if it cannot always be fist 
{with the news] it would be nice at 
least for it not to be always last.” St. 
Piux X talked every day with at least 
one member of the Osservatore staff. 
Benedict XV drew up a monthly ap- 
praisal of the paper and marked each 
day’s mistakes, even typographical 
errors. Pius XII used a red pencil to 
correct galley proofs of his speeches. 

The editors recall the criticism 
implied in one of the favorite stories 
of Cardinal Tardini, Pope John’s 
secretary of state. “When we were 
young seminarians,” the cardinal has 
said, “we always knew what to tuck 
inside our shirts when it was chilly. 
We could find nothing heavier, 
nothing stiffer, than the Osservatore 
Romano.” 

If Manzini has his way, and there 
is good reason to think that he will, 
seminarians in Rome will have to 
find another windbreaker. 





By M. Robert Beasley 
Condensed from the 
“Popular Science Monthly”* 





Burglar in the House! 


Guard your valuables with 
the right locks in the right 
places, but don’t guard 


them with your life 


O™ BURGLARY is committed in 
the U.S. every minute of the 
day and night, according to the FBI. 
Burglaries exceed all other kinds 
of crime in number, and the percent- 
age continues to rise. You can help 
reduce this menace by taking a few 
simple precautions. 

The first is to recognize that it 
can happen to you. Many a man of 
modest means thinks that his home 
is safe because it doesn’t offer much 
plunder. This basic misconception 
enables many professional criminals 
to operate. 

The fact that you are an average 
citizen may actually make you a 
likelier target than a person in a 
plush mansion. One burglar of 30 
years’ experience said, “I’d rather hit 
little scores from two or three small 
homes in one night, and be reason- 
ably safe, than try a bigger place that 
is probably protected with alarms, 
and wind up with empty pockets 
and tangled with the law.” 


This is a common attitude among 
“cat men,” as burglars are known in 
underworld parlance. Two other rea- 
sons underlie their preference. 

One is that the loot they find in 
prowling small homes and apart- 
ments—clothing, luggage, sporting 
equipment, cameras, typewriters, 
television sets—is far more easily dis- 
posed of than costly furs or jewelry. 
Objects of modest value can be sold 
faster and attract less attention than 
very expensive items. 

The second appeal of the small 
home is that it provides a burglar 
with a steady income during the 
time he is “casing a big score.” He 


In preparing this article, Mr. 
Beasley talked with more than 100 
convicted burglars behind the walls 
of the world’s largest prison, at 


Jackson, Mich. 


*355 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. May, 1960. @ 1960 by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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will often work three or four nights 
a week on small places, knowing in 
advance that he will average $50 or 
$100 on each job. These sums sup- 
ply him with ready cash while he 
sets up his “big one.” CIf he uses 
narcotics, as many criminals do, he 
may need as much as $100 a di ay for 
drugs alone.) 

t "he easiest method of entry into 
private homes is through manipula- 
tion of spring-type snap locks. 
Skilled hands require only a thin 
piece of plastic, the kind found in 
any wallet. This is inserted between 
the casing and the door, directly in 
line with the lock. Since the snap 
lock has a beveled face toward the 
outside, the resilient plastic easily 
pushes the lock back. The door is 
opened instantly, without a sound. 

Many burglars prey exclusively 
on homes having such locks. They 
can get in as quickly as you can with 
a key and create no suspicion; their 
rapid entry makes it look to a casual 
observer as if they actually were 
using a key. Thieves specializing in 
snap locks require no special tools, 
an extra advantage, since many 
states mete out heavy sentences for 
possession of burglar’s tools. 

To stop such easy entry, replace 

spring-type snap locks with dead- 
bolt appliances, which require a turn 
of the key for locking purposes. Such 
locks won’t make your home invul- 
nerable, but will discourage bur- 
glars. 

Many home owners will install 
expensive multiple locks on the 


front door, while other doors will be 
equipped with cheap locks for which 
skeleton keys can be obtained at any 
hardware store. But side and back 
doors, and basement doors and win- 
dows are favorite ways in for thieves. 
These entrances can most effectively 
be closed with sliding barrel bolts on 
service-entry doors, and with cross- 
bars or hasp locks on basement win- 
dows. 

Many burglaries are committed 
with the actual house keys. Some 
families have the dangerous habit of 
hiding a key for use by several fam- 
ily members, or in case of loss. Keys 
cached under door mats, on transom 
ledges, in mailboxes, or behind 
shingles are used every day for 
felonious entry. If you must have a 
spare key, leave it with a trusted 
neighbor. 

There is a popular idea that most 
burglars don’t carry weapons. Don’t 
you “believe it! Over 90% of the bur- 
glars I interviewed considered a gun 
a necessary tool of their trade. 

“Whadda you expect me to do?” 

said one. “Go into a place unarmed 
and have some joker corner me with 
a ball bat?” 

What should you do if you wake 
to hear the stealthy movements of 
a nearby prowler? Absolutely noth- 
ing. 

The burglar has set himself for a 
single emergency: detection. You 
are unprepared for the situation. 
Even if you have a gun handy, is 
your hand steady enough to shoot 
straight? Are you in enough com- 
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mand of yourself to move without a 
sound? Are you positive it isn’t one 
of your family moving about? The 
answer to each question is probably 
no. 

If you jump out of bed, even with 
a pistol in your hand, you are still at 
a disadvantage. The prowler will 
detect your first movement. Since he 
doesn’t have to worry about who be- 
comes his target, he may spray a 
lethal hail of bullets at you. 

Your best course is to be quiet and 
do nothing. He'll take what he wants 
and fade into the night. While you 
may not have silverware at breakfast 
in the morning, you and your fam- 
ily will all be there. 

The last thing the “cat man” 
wants is trouble. But remember that 
he is at an emotional pitch, probably 
hopped up on narcotics, and armed. 
He risks three dangers every time he 
breaks into a house: the police, 
prison, and death. He'll avoid these 
at all costs, even if the price includes 
your life. A criminal who will bur- 
glarize a home where people are 
sleeping is extremely dangerous. 
Your life means nothing to him. 

The situation is different if you 
wake during the night and hear a 
noise downstairs. You are removed 
from personal harm, and have a 
weapon that the most hardened bur- 
glar fears—noise. Kick a chair against 
the wall; stomp on the floor; slam 
and lock your bedroom door; then 
turn on the lights and call for help 
from the velaihenes, If you have a bed- 
room telephone extension, call the 


police. The burglar will leave in a 
hurry. 

Occasionally prowlers, dissatisfied 
with the loot, have awakened the 


‘occupants to make them produce 


more valuables. “Anybody pulling a 
trick like that,” an old-time crook 
told me, “is either junked up or 
crazy—maybe both. He’s asking for 
trouble. That guy is a lead-pipe 
cinch to wind up killing somebody.” 

Such cases are rare, but if you find 
yourself a victim, follow three simple 
rules. 1. Be as calm as you can. 2. 
Comply with the demand for your 
valuables. 3. Get as good a descrip- 
tion of the burglar as you can. 

Gaining in criminal popularity is 
entry by trickery. Some holdup men 
specialize in preying on housewives 
during the day. They often work in 
pairs. "They generally ring the bell 
and say they are from the telephone 
or electric company. They usually 
wear coveralls and carry tools, and 
may flash some identification. 

A door chain or a peephole is a 
good protection against this kind of 
entry. When summoned to the door, 
your wife should open it with the 
chain in position. If a man says he 
is from a utility company, she should 
make him show his credentials. If 
there is any doubt in her mind, she 
should let him wait outside while 
she calls the company to verify his 
mission. 

When you are to be out for an 
evening, leave a light burning in at 
least one room. But don’t do this if 
you're to be away a day or two; the 
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sameness may tip off a prowler. A 
dog is a natural nemesis of burglars. 
Regardless of how small he is, his 
bark is likely to frighten them away. 
In isolated areas, put lights around 
the grounds. A home off by itself is 
a natural target for prowlers. 

If you plan a prolonged absence 
from home, notify the police of your 
departure date and time of return. 
Cancel deliveries of newspapers and 
milk while away, and arrange with 
a neighbor to accept your mail and 
take an occasional look at your 
house. If you plan to be gone for 
weeks, arrange for someone to cut 
the grass. Untended lawns are one 


of the signs that all burglars are on 
the lookout for. 

Make a record of all serial num- 
bers on cameras, guns, typewriters, 
and binoculars. They can aid in re- 
covery, and in making insurance 
claims. If you should be confronted 
by a burglar, remember what he 
touched, where he stood, and any 
pecularities in speech and manner- 
ism. 

Finally, remember that even if a 
burglary loss is uninsured, it can al- 
ways be replaced. If you expose your- 
self to the risk of serious harm, all 
the valuables in the world may be of 
no importance. 


In Our P arish 


I felt quite flattered by the attentions of the little four-year-old 
next door. He came to call on me almost every day. But then his mother deflated 
my ego. She came over to tell me that little Jimmy had been taking cookies from 


my cookie jar. 


““T’m sorry,” Jimmy said, “but no one saw me.” 
“God saw you, Jimmy,” his mother said. “He sees everything.” 
A few days later I heard Jimmy on our front porch, “Go home, Music,” he told 


his dog, “it’s bad enough to have God watching.” 


Mrs. H. W. True. 


in Montreal, Sister James Francis spent a day visiting relatives. 
During dinner, six-year-old Barbara sat wide-eyed across the table from Sister. 
After about 20 minutes, Barbara finally asked, “What did your mommy say 


when she knew she had a little nun baby?” 


Yvonne Butterworth. 


our Ist grader came home from school with a charming question. 
“Sister left the room for a minute, and she told us not to get into mischief,” she 
told her mother. “Do you know where she keeps the mischief?” 


Mrs. Rex Campbell. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20.00 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





Pastor 
in Antioch 


By Daniel Madden 


Condensed from “View’* 


Fm NEY 100 persons were in the 
a | little church in Asia Minor 
B24) one Sunday last winter 
when French-born Father Leonard 
Watteau, 0.F.M.cap., celebrated his 
50th anniversary as a priest. Yet the 
Capuchin friar said he had never 
seen so many there before. 


Anywhere else, that number 


would be on the small side for such 
an occasion. But then, Father Leon- 
ard’s parish is the smallest in the 


world. 

Once it was the largest parish in 
all Christendom. That it still exists 
at all made the white-bearded friar 
particularly happy on his golden 
jubilee. His parish is in Antioch, 
the once great metropolis on the 
Turkish-Syrian border where the 
word Christian was first used. 

It was to Antioch that the perse- 
cuted followers of Christ fled after 
the stoning of Stephen, the first 
martyr, in the dusty streets of Jeru- 
salem. Here St. Peter, the first Pope, 
preached and administered the sac- 
raments for seven years before going 
to Rome. St. Luke, from his hillside 
home, watched the Orontes river 
flash across the valley floor. 


*110 Shonnard Pl., Yonkers, N.Y. November, 1960. 
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Father Leonard's parish was 
once the largest on earth; 
now it is the smallest 


In Antioch, St. Paul and St. Bar- 
nabas were baptized, ordained, and 
consecrated as bishops. They made it 
their headquarters for spreading the 
good news of the risen Christ. The 
city’s high ramparts were the spring- 
board used by the Crusaders for their 
march on Jerusalem in 1099. 

Today, as always, Antioch ranks— 
after Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, and Rome—as the 5th most 
sacred city in the Christian world. 
In any one street of those four other 
cities, often in a single building, you 
can find more Catholics than in all 
of modern Antioch. 

Father Leonard’s parish register 


@ 


\ 


1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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shows 60 men, women, and chil- 
dren. Two thirds of them are scat- 
tered at jobs across the wide lands of 
the Middle East. Antioch is the 
home they think of when away; the 
place they return to whenever things 
go very well (or very bad) with 
them. 

Communicants of Antioch’s sec- 
ond and only other Christian church, 
the Greek Orthodox, are more nu- 
merous: 600 or so. But, like the 
Catholics, most of them are also off 
hunting a living elsewhere. 

Nowadays, Antioch seems to be 
marking time in the hills rimming 
the eastern Mediterranean. It has 
had a busy life. Its past fills pages 
of history, with something exciting 
happening on each page. Not all of 
it has been good, either. Earth- 
quakes, fires, and military conquests 
again and again battered the city 
which the old Romans called Queen 
of the East. Its present population, 
46,000, is less than a tenth of what 
it once was. 

Despite jarring ups and downs, 
Antioch has shown a unique staying 
power. It has refused to be blown 
away with the dust of the surround- 
ing desert. 

Ancient civilizations, from Syrian 
to Sassanian, and Byzantine to Ara- 
bic, have left their marks on the city. 
When the people of Constantinople 
broke away from Rome in schism 
nine centuries ago, Antioch, hun- 
dreds of miles farther east than Con- 
stantinople, remained in communion 
with the Pope for many years. 


The schism still curtains off hun- 
dreds of millions of the world’s 
Christians. But not in Antioch. 
Here Catholics and Orthodox work, 
live, and often pray together. They 
share occasions of joy like births, 
First Communions, and marriages. 
When sickness or death strikes, they 
comfort each other. 

For Father Leonard’s golden-jubi- 
lee Mass, only one-fifth of the men 
and women in the church were 
Catholics. The rest were Greek Or- 
thodox. Father Leonard wanted the 
Orthodox there. For their part, it 
would have been the snub of a life- 
time if their names had not been on 
the guest list. The timing of the 
celebration was fixed to accommo- 
date the Orthodox. 

The friar’s golden jubilee pro- 
duced more advance planning than 
many a past conqueror needed to 
seize the city. There were two feasts 
to celebrate: the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination, and his 60th year as 
a Capuchin. Both dates came within 
a week of each other. 

Two celebrations were ruled out 
as too costly in time and money, for 
Antioch’s riches are not of the ma- 
terial kind. Most parishioners are 
farmers who live in town and raise 
tobacco, cotton, and wheat in the 
bright fields circling Mt. Silpius. 

A Sunday was picked for the dual 
celebration because no one would be 
working then. Mass, normally said 
in the morning, was put off till the 
evening so as not to conflict with the 


Orthodox liturgy. CThe apostolic 
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delegate in Istanbul gave permission 
for the change.) 

At noon, Father Leonard was host 
at a lunch in his little refectory. The 
plain wooden table was set for eight: 
a visiting Carmelite friar from Isken- 
derum, three Catholic parishioners, 
three Orthodox guests (including 
Antioch’s Orthodox priest), and the 
host. 

For his sermon that evening he 
did not take a text from the New 
Testament, nor did he talk about the 
approaching Ecumenical Council. 
He chatted, instead, about the origin 
of the word jubilee. In Old Hebrew, 
the friar explained, it meant “ram.” 
Evertually, it came to describe a 
ram’s horn which, used as a trumpet, 
was blasted throughout the land 
every half century to announce a 
year of emancipation and restoration. 
During the year, slaves were set free, 
lands were left untilled, and houses 
in the open country were returned 
to their rightful owners or heirs. 

For the reception afterwards only 
20 glasses could be rounded up. The 
100 guests waited their turns as the 
glassware was given a swift dunking 
in a metal tub. The scene was like a 
wedding feast, with everyone dressed 
in his best. Turkish delight, tin- 
foil-wrapped chocolates, and tangy 
Arabic foods enlivened the party. 

One Orthodox businessman sent 
350 bricks as his anniversary gift, so 
that Father Leonard could strength- 
en a sagging wall in the church. 
When the friar thanked him, he just 


said, “Pray for me.” 


Father Leonard’s church, from the 
outside, does not look like a church 
at all. It is a creaky wooden struc- 
ture, bulwarked here and there with 
patches of unpainted bricks; a rented 
building which was once a private 
home. 

The inside looks like many a home 
in Italy or Spain. The main room, 
or “parlor,” is crammed with a big 
wooden table, bookcases, and chairs. 
The furniture seems to be held to- 
gether only by its memories. 

In a corner is a tiny memorial to a 
former pastor. A handwritten text, 
fading and hard to read, gives a terse 
biographical sketch: “Father Basil, 
of Novara [Italy]. He came to Anti- 
och in 1846 out of zeal for spreading 
the faith. His throat was cut at noon, 
May 4, 1851, in defense of that 
faith.” 

An open doorway leads to the next 
room, the church proper. It is not 
much bigger than the parlor. 

Statues of St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Anthony of Padua flank the 
tiny altar. No matter how cautious- 
ly one walks across the wooden floor, 
it creaks embarrassingly, and little 
puffs of dust rise up as if to smother 
the sound. Except on a Sunday, 
there is rarely anyone in the church 
for the noise to bother. 

I was there one weekday morning 
not long ago when the friar was say- 
ing his daily Mass at seven o'clock. 

The server was a gaunt, wistful 
man with freshly wetted-down gray 
hair. Although he was an Arab, he 


wore a brown jacket and unmatch- 
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ing trousers—the kind of non-Orien- 
tal clothes introduced by Ataturk 
over a generation ago in ‘his West- 
ernization program. Somehow, the 
clothes still do not seem to look right 
in this land which once took for 
granted a fabulous variety of long, 
flowing garments that kept out the 
desert heat in summer and the cold 
in winter. 

Furtively, the man watched the 
pew where only an old woman and 
her six-year-old grandson were kneel- 
ing. She was dressed all in black, 
like one of the women on a Moorish 
poster in Cordoba or Seville at fes- 
tival time. 

From a little book she was follow- 
ing the prayers of the Mass, pro- 
nouncing each syllable carefully and 
audibly. But she kept an eye on the 
server. Her husband, the regular 
server, was sick, and she had volun- 
teered her brother’s services. 

The brother eagerly waited for his 
sister's cues and acted upon them 
hopefully. If he got mixed up, an 
urgent whisper set him straight im- 
mediately. 

During part of the Mass Father 


Leonard sat on a chair in front of 
the altar. He has special permission 
to do so because his feet have been 
bothering him lately. It has nothing 
to do with his age, he insists. He 
blames the trouble on a freak snow- 
storm in the sunny hills of Beirut 
half a century ago. 

At the time the friar was finishing 
his seminary studies. The snow 
dropped in unexpectedly and stayed 
around for more than a week. He 
and the other students thought it 
quite a lark to plow through the 
snow in their sandaled feet. 

Father Leonard was not the first 
member of his family to enter Re- 
ligious life. Nor was it just chance 
that he chose to serve in the land 
crisscrossed by St. Paul in his voy- 
ages. 

An uncle was a Jesuit in southern 
France, and an aunt founded the 
Sisters of Nazareth, a Religious Or- 
der. As a child, Father Leonard 
heard about the Holy Land from her 
and decided to go there some day. 

He has spent all of his priestly 
years there: pastor of the smallest 


Catholic parish in all Christendom. 


TIME AND THE PLACE AND THE LOVED ONE 


“Gran, are you getting old?” inquired our five-year-old Jim. We all looked up 
quickly to see how Gran was taking this tactless question. 


“Why, yes, dear,” 
day.” 
“I thought so,” 


she replied after a pause. 


“We all grow a little older every 


remarked Jim. “You seem to be cracking around the eyes.” 


Modern Medicine (1 Nov. ’60). 





By Phyllis McGinley 


Condensed from ‘Glamour’ 
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Children deserve good lool 


The test for a good one: can it be 
read without pain by an adult? 


’ | \ He CHILDREN’s LIBRARY in our 
village is spacious and sunny. 
Its walls are painted the color of 
spring apples, its chairs, tables, and 
card catalogues all scaled to child 
size. The librarians are as ready to 
advise young minds as to hunt for 
mislaid mittens. The shelves hold 
hundreds of books turned out year 
after year from America’s most re- 
spected presses. Here, you might 
think, is Eden. But it is a flawed 
one. Much is less than literature. 
Children, of all people, deserve 
the best. At this age their tastes are 
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forming. From the first nursery 
thyme to the last Arthurian legend, 
they should have what even their 
elders do not often get in a story: 
accomplished style, honest motiva- 
tion, characters proficiently drawn. 
But the mass of writing for children 
is limp, listless, unoriginal, mediocre, 
humdrum. Plots are insipid or me- 
chanical. Too many pictures smother 
the story or distract the reader. 

I know, for I am a great relisher 
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of children’s books. The masterpieces 
never pall. They are the true escape 
literature. In them one can run away 
to a genuine but different world 
where virtue triumphs and struggle 
reaps rewards. There is only one test 
for a good book for children: can it 
be read without pain by an adult? 

Juveniles have a tonic value, like 
vitamins, restoring the mind's fabric. 
After finishing Lolita I read Kim. 
The Sword in the Stone soothed me 
after a session with From the Ter- 
race, 

But I do not mistake such books 
for what they are not: discussions 
of Man’s Fate in symbols. I read 
Huckleberry Finn without any 


Freudian perceptions. I enjoy Alice 
in Wonderland because | enjoy 


nonsense. I like The King of the 
Golden River and Mary Poppins 
and The Peterkin Papers and The 
Prince and the Pauper and Jemima 
Puddleduck and The Princess and 
Curdie and The Jungle Book. I like 
them for what they are: entrancing 
fiction. 

It is a pity that more first-rate au- 
thors do not write for children. They 
have done so in other eras without 
apology. Dickens was generous to the 
young and so were Thacker ray and 
Brow: ning and Mark Twain. Lang 
and Ruskin and Belloc and Lear 
never disdained to amuse their jun- 
iors. In our day the Whites, both 
E.B. and T.H., have delighted them; 
not to speak of James Thurber, Mary 
Chase, Pearl Buck, Rumer Godden, 


Elizabeth Enright, C.S. Lewis, and 
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Ludwig Bemelmans. But most dis- 
tinguished literary figures of the pres- 
ent seem not to care that children 
are the finest audience in the world. 
For that is what they are: enormous 
in numbers, avid for fulfillment, and 
immensely loyal. 

Children consider one perusal of 
a book only the apéritif before the 
meal. The well-loved book in a child’s 
library is invariably worn, used, car- 
ried to bed, fetched to the table, even 
nostalgically borne off to college, 
years after it was first purchased. 

Children are also adventurous. 
Something rich and strange delights 
them. One of my daughters was re- 
covering, at five, from chicken pox 
when I first realized how little hazard 
one runs in letting children stretch 
the muscles of their minds. As a con- 
valescent she demanded to be read 
to. At hand was The Wind in the 
Willows, and I started in on the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Toad. After a chap- 
ter or two, though, I began to have 
misgivings. The adventures were sat- 
isfactory, but Kenneth Grahame had 
not been tutored in the new school 
of talking down _ children. 

“Look, dear,” I said, preparing to 
shut the pages. “These are awfully 
hard words. I think the book is too 
old for you.” 

“I don’t care,” she cried. “I don’t 
care if it’s too hard for me. I don’t 
care if I can’t understand the words. 
J just want to hear that story.” 

Yet the publishing business goes 
on believing the new Command- 


ment, “Thou Shalt Not Mystify.” 





CHILDREN DESERVE 


A friend of mine who has written 
a pair of notable children’s stories 
tells me that while she was visit- 
ing her publishers, she wandered 
through the juvenile department. 
She peeped over the shoulders of edi- 
tors hard at work. One of them was 
busily referring to a manuscript and 
a syllabus, scratching out and re- 
writing like a schoolmistress with a 
term paper. 

“Running into trouble?” my friend 
inquired casually. “Don’t tell me 
you have a censorship problem.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the scribe. 
“We have to be very careful. Here 
is a book intended for children from 
six to nine. And this paper contains 
all the words that six-to-nine-year- 
olds are supposed to be able to under- 
stand. I have to take out all the big 
words and put in little ones.” 

My friend was so horrified that she 
vowed then and there she would 
write no more for such a market. 
The stranglehold of the “right vocab- 
ulary” han: probably done more than 
any thing else to frighten worth-while 
authors 1 away beomn writing for chil- 
dren. 

Librarians deplore the trend; pub- 
lishers disclaim responsibility; au- 
thors declare themselves stifled by 
it; children detest it. But the fact 
remains that somebody has set up as 
Gospel the rule that odd words, long 
words, interesting words, grown-up 
words must be as precisely sifted out 
from a book for, say, five-year-olds, 
as chaff from wheat or profanity from 
a television program. 


GOOD BOOKS 61 


Are children never to climb? Must 
they be saved from all the healthy 
bumps and bruises of exploration? 

Most modern textbooks try to ap- 
peal to the young by talking about 
what they already know, their every- 
day activities. Bill Carter's Map is 
the title of a story in one 2nd-grade 
reader I picked up recently. lt be- 
gins: “Bill Carter drew a map and 
took it to school. The map showed his 
teacher where Bill lives. First he 
drew Main Street. Then he drew In- 
dian Road. Bill drew a small picture 
for his house. He drew a bigger pic- 
ture for the school. Bill marked 
‘north’ and ‘south’ on his map. Is 
Bill’s house south of the school?” 

This was not a civics textbook, 
you understand, but something sup- 
posed to lead young minds into the 
green fields of literature. A seven- 
year-old must be as bored by it as 
I was. 

Compare such an opus with the 
beginning of a story from the Second 
Eclectic Reader of William H. Mc- 
Guffey, more than 100 years ago. 
The story is called Mr. Post anid 
Mary, and it begins: “One cold 
night, after old Mr. Post had gone to 
bed, he heard a noise at the door. He 
went out to see what it was; and what 
do you think he found? He found a 
little babe on the doorstep, crying 
with the cold.” 

Now which of the two texts do 
you think would keep the eyes of 
the embryo reader fastened to the 
page, trying to find out What Hap- 
pened? The second, of course. 
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Children don’t really care to learn 
in 2nd grade that “Bill's house is 
south of the school.” They want ex- 
citement, verve, action in their nar- 
ratives, even if it is embodied by an 
orphan baby on a doorstep. If they 
do not find it in their school readers, 
and their library fiction, they will 
turn to the eternal comics and per- 
haps remain only half literate all 
their lives. They will be unable to 
spell out a message unless it is ac- 
companied by a picture. 

Which brings me to another un- 
happy thing which has happened to 
juvenile literature. Books have be- 
come unbooks; not collections of 
reading material but mere objects. 
While the pop-up and the pull-out 
and other such disturbing lunacies 
have rightly dwindled in popularity, 
the ov exillustrated book is still with 
us. 

For now the tail wags the dog. 
It is illustration rather than story 
which determines a book’s success. 
In format, design, and color, the 
young are sumptuously regaled. 
Never has so much talent and ex- 
pense gone into making picture 
books. Today, it is the artist and not 
the writer who has become impor- 
tant. This would be splendid if the 
desired end of reading were the for- 
mation of a taste for good art. But 
these are books meant to whet the 
child’s appetite for literature. 

Children, if left to themselves, 
would prefer a rattling good story 
with black-and-white illustrations or 
even none at all to the handsomest 


book in the world that brings no 
glory to their dreams or quickening 
to their pulses. I suggest that pub- 
lishers spend less money on six-color 
pictures and more on_ persuading 
good writers to invent good tales. 

And I would tell those same pub- 
lishers to forget entirely about which 
combinations of letters are suitable 
for the mind of a child at a specified 
age. Children afraid of new words? 
Absurd! Real readers love them. 
They may stumble on them now and 
then, but who cares about stumbling 
in the delightful race toward knowl- 
edge? They may mispronounce, but 
where’s the harm in that? 

Children are explorers by nature. 
They have to be, to discover the 
world around them. What kind of 
an expedition is it and to what dreary 
climates must they plod if their fic- 
tion contains nothing new or strange 
or mysterious—not even new and 
strange and mysterious words? 

If | had courage enough, I’d write 
a children’s book stuck plum-pudd- 
ing-rich with great jawbreakers of 
words. I would use egregious. I 
would work in monstriferous. I 
would use sepicolous and ubiquitous 
and antidisestablishmentarianism 
and nictate and supernumerary and 
internecine and a hundred glorious 
others. And I think children would 
get the joke and flock to it—if, that is, 
the story were good enough. They 
are braver than we suppose. So they 
deserve brave books. They deserve 
the best that men and women of wit 
and talent can write for them. 





Program is “no excessive burden” at 


Central Catholic High School. 


Father Linford F. Greinader, Principal, 
Central Catholic High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 


“Everybody Gains” 


General statements are so often mean- 
ingless. But this one is full of mean- 
ing, not only to the people directly 
involved, but to Catholics all over the 
country. Here’s what Father Linford 
F. Greinader, principal of Central 
Catholic High school, Johnstown, Pa., 
reports: 


“Everybody gains. Our high school 
has participated in the National Cath- 
olic Decency in Reading program for 
the past six years, during which more 
than 21,000 Catholic magazines and 
periodicals have been placed in the 
homes of the greater Johnstown area. 

. The annual campaign has not 
been an excessive burden for the high- 
school faculty and students, nor for 
the subscribers. 


“The administration has the satisfac- 
tory feeling that the school has been 
taking a valuable part in Catholic 
activity, the students gain worth-while 
lessons in salesmanship plus attractive 
prizes, and the school treasury has 
been considerably enriched with a 
minimum of effort.” 


The truth of the matter is: Everybody 
gains! 


For an operating plan for your school 
write today to: National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program, 2959 
North Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, 
Minnesota. (Sponsored by THE CATH- 
oLic Dicest and 64 other Catholic 
publishers. ) 





The wing-capped Sisters of Chari- 
ty at the right are standing in rever- 
ent tribute ‘before a portrait of their 
foundress, one of America’s most re- 
markable educators. 

She is Mother Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton, whose cause for beatification, 
first step to canonization, is under 
way. 

Elizabeth Bayley was born in New 
York City, Aug. 28, 1774. She grew 
up an Episcopalian. At 20 she mar- 
ried William Magee Seton; they had 
five children. William died in 1803 
while on a trip to Italy. 

It was during her stay there that 
Elizabeth became a Catholic. She re- 
turned home to dedicate herself to 
teaching and charitable works. In 
1809 she established an American 
branch of the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The Stone House, at the Order’s 
Emmitsburg, Md., headquarters, was 
her first Community house. It has 
been carefully preserved, as has the 
White House, another old building 
nearby, where Mother Seton started 
the country’s first parochial school. 


Best-known portrait shows Mother 
Seton in bonnet and cape, a style 
she adopted on her visit to Italy. 
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The old Stone House. 
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Candlestick on the 
teacher's desk was 
Mother Seton's own. 


JUST AS IT WAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In the White House, a replica of one of early classrooms contains 
authentic furnishings, original samplers, and work done by students. 
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Mother Seton kept diary, “Dear Remem- 
brances,” from 1803 till death in 1821. 


Statue of foundress 
guards entrance to 
Emmitsburg college. 


Early infirmary 
had trundle 
beds for ill; oth- 
ers used mats. 
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s through college, 


School system started by Mother Seton now range 


all dedicated to St. Joseph. Above is a typical French classroom. 
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At the end of a 
teaching day, two 
Sisters approach 
the little white 
chapel erected 
above Mother Se- 
ton's tomb. Door 
is always open. 





Without special training, 
seven youngsters from 
one family have made a 
go of it in show business. 
Here is Noreen Corcor- 
an as Kelly in “Bachelor 
Father,” with houseboy 
Sammee (Peter) Tong. 








Sammee Noreen 


A Full Cast of Corcorans 


By Charles Oxton 


HEN KATHLEEN CorCcoRAN and 

her eight children moved into 
the sprawling residential suburb of 
Northridge in California’s San Fer- 
nando valley, one of the local citizens 
remarked, “They seem like such a 
nice family. But don’t those boys 
ever get a haircut?” 

The shaggy-dog appearance of the 
younger male members of the Cor- 
coran clan made it a reasonable ques- 
tion. Kevin, aged 1] and under con- 
tract to Walt Disney, has felt the 
barber’s shears only three times in 
the last five years. Hugh, 13, also 


under contract to Disney, and Brian, 
nine, have been kept unshorn, too, 
because movie and TV producers in- 
variably cast them in down-to-earth 
Huckleberry Finn roles. 

The rest of the family (Bill, 21; 
Donna, 19; Noreen, 17; Kerry, eight; 
and Kelly, two) are conventional in 
appearance. With the exception of 
little Kelly, who is still in the tod- 
dling stage and unable to maneuver 
his way around a set with any degree 
of assurance, all the Corcoran young- 
sters have carved niches in show 
business. 
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They have appeared in about 70 
motion pictures and more than 170 
TV shows, not as a group, of course, 
but individually and sometimes in 
yairs. Noreen, the second oldest of 
the three girls, is the feminine lead 
opposite star John Forsyth in the 
popular video series Bachelor Father. 
Kevin has risen to stardom on the 
Disney lot through his performances 
in such pictures as The Shaggy 
Dog, Old Yeller, Toby Tyler and 
Pollyanna. 

The rest of the family are doing 
famously at free- lancing. Among 
the stars with whom the: Corcoran 
youngsters have appeared are Charles 
Laughton, Red Skelton, Clifton 
Webb, Donald O'Connor, Spencer 
Tracy, Esther Williams, Richard 
Egan, Jane Wyman, and John Mills. 

‘Only Bill has indicated a desire to 
forego acting on a full-time basis. 
Now finishing his sophomore year at 
San Fernnado Valley college, he is 
undecided between a teaching and 
a business career. 

“If the others are still set on stay- 
ing in show business when I am 
graduated, they may want me to 
manage their affairs,” he says. 

One thing that may have influ- 
enced Bill’s decision is the absence 
of a strong male hand around the 
house. Two years ago Bill Corcoran, 
Sr., died of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Young Bill promptly took over to 
help his mother keep his younger 
brothers and sisters in line. “I should 
have been a top sergeant,” he grins, 
“The kids compare me to Hitler 


when I lay down the law, but they 
do what they're told. They're good 
youngsters, a credit to their profes- 
sion and their faith.” 

Unlike most acting families, who 
can usually point to a long line of 
theatrically inclined ancestors, the 
Corcorans have nothing glamorous 
in their background. Both parents 
grew up in Quincy, Mass., where 
Bill, Sr., was a police officer. Bill’s 
ancestors came from rugged Irish- 
American New England stock. Kath- 
leen, whose roots go back to Belfast 
and County Cork, loves music, but 
admits that her interest never ex- 
tended beyond entertainment for 
church socials and family gatherings. 

The combination of the 2nd 
World War and the unpromising 
state of Kay’s health caused Bill to 
change his job and then to leave 
New England for California. With 
a wife and two children (Bill, Jr., 
and Donna) to support, he had re- 
signed from the police force and 
gone into defense work in a Massa- 
chusetts shipyard. He was still there 
when Noreen was born in October, 
1943, 

Mrs. Corcoran had rheumatic 
fever as a child, but appeared to 
have outgrown it. Then, after her 
first three children were born, her 
condition deteriorated. 

Medical treatment brought little 
relief. Finally it was decided that a 
change of climate might accomplish 
what other therapy could not do. 

The fact that Kay had two sisters 
and a brother in California undoubt- 
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edly influenced the move to the West 
Coast. After locating in Santa Mon- 
ica, Bill, Sr., got a job as a main- 
tenance foreman at the M-G-M stu- 
dios in Culver City. 

“It was a completely new experi- 
ence for him, being around show 
people,” says Mrs. Corcoran. “But I 
don’t think it ever entered his head 
to make actors out of the children 
until one of the studio officials, who 
got to know him pretty well, asked 
him one day why he didn’t put the 
youngsters to work. 

““They can’t do anything,’ Bill 
told him, but eventually he did take 
the advice. He enrolled Donna and 
Bill at Central Casting.” 

Donna was the first to appear be- 
fore the cameras, in the film Angels 
in the Outfield, a story written by a 
baseball-loving Jesuit priest. After 
she had broken the ice, young Bill 
got a part in Excuse My Dust at 
M-G-M, then moved over to 20th 
Century-Fox to appear in Mr. Scout- 
master with Clifton Webb. Donna, 
meanwhile, made such an impres- 
sion on the brass at M-G-Mm with her 
performances in Gypsy Colt and 
Moonfleet that they put her under 
contract. 

As the careers began to snowball, 
Mr. and Mrs. Corcoran got an agent 
for the children. “It wasn’t all easy 
sledding,” explains Mrs. Corcoran. 
“People who have never been to 
Hollywood sometimes get the idea 
that everywhere we went they rolled 
out the red carpet for us. It makes 
a nice story, but it just isn’t so. 


Plenty of hard work was involved.” 

Noreen was the next to go before 
the cameras. Her first “role” was that 
of a stand-in for a well-known young 
actress. Subsequently, while attend- 
ing Notre Dame academy in Bur- 
bank, she won roles at practically 
every studio in Hollywood. But it 
wasn’t until she was cast as John For- 
sythe’s niece in Bachelor Father that 
she came to national attention. 

Kevin (Moochie to his friends) 
started acting when he was two. He 
got his nickname from one of the 
characters in the Mickey Mouse 
Club television series. At three he 
was playing name roles in Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde and the Glenn Miller 
Story. 

When Kevin was given a spot on 
the Jimmy Durante Christmas TV 
program in 1955, he almost stole the 
show with his ad libs. The following 
year Disney called him to audition 
for a part in his television series 
Adventures in Disneyland, and liked 
the results so well he had a part 
specially written for him in The Fur- 
ther Adventures of Spin and Marty, 
another Adventure Time segment. 

Cast as little Arliss Coates, young- 
est member of a pioneer family in the 
film Old Yeller, Kevin struck pay 
dirt at the same time as another actor 
with the same Christian name, 
Kevin (Chuck) Connors. A scene 
that audiences still talk about is one 
between young Corcoran and the 
six-foot-five-inch Connors, when the 
latter comes to claim the dog the lad 


has found. 
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“Chuck was sure a swell guy in 
that one,” says Kevin. “When he saw 
how much Old Yeller meant to me, 
he traded him to me for a horny toad 
and a home-cooked meal. I think 
he’d be just like that in real life.” 

The rest of the Corcoran clan 
(young Kelly excepted) gradually 
eased into show business without 
much fanfare. Of them all, Terry, 
eight, has probably done more in the 
way of modeling than emoting in 
front of the cameras. Video viewers 
see her in soap and talcum-powder 
commercials. When not “on call,” 
Terry attends St. Cyril’s parochial 
school in Encino. 


The change in the Corcoran 


household since the youngsters be- 
gan to bring home sizable pay checks 


hi is not altered the family routine, 
including regular family prayer. 

“We all realize how good God has 
been to us,” Mrs. Corcoran says. 
“How could we be anything but 
grateful for all He has done?” 

Surprisingly, not one of the Cor- 
corans has ever had an acting lesson. 
Director Ken Annakin, who put 
Kevin through his paces on the new 
Disney film The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, calls him a born actor. Says 
Annakin, “When you talk to him 
he’s usually looking off in the dis- 
tance and you're certain he isn’t 
listening. But he gets every word. 
His timing is uncanny. If he doesn’t 
think a line is right for him, we usu- 
ally let him rewrite it. He’s not pre- 
cocious, just talented.” 
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Much the same reaction comes 
from those who have directed the 
rest of the Corcorans. The closest 
any of them has come to any formal 
acting instruction is Noreen. She 
has been taking voice lessons to bring 
her vocal range down from a girlish 
squeal to a more “mature” (the word 
is hers) register. 

“I thought I was doing swell, too,” 
she says, “but I guess I was wrong. 
One day on the set I was speaking 
my lines as I thought a grown-up 
young woman should whien the di- 
rector called a halt. ‘Let’s get that 
squeal back in your voice, "he told 
me. I was crushed. All those lessons, 
and there I was, right back where I 
started!” 

Whether Bill, Jr., will make 
career managing the affairs of his 
talented brothers and sisters, only 
time will tell. Both Donna and 
Noreen wish to continue acting. 
Noreen says that she would like to 
go to college provided “they have a 
really good drama department.” 

The Corcoran youngsters number 
other young performers among their 
friends, Je try (Leave It To Beaver) 
Mathers for one, Annette Funicello 
for another. But most of their com- 
panions are boys and girls who have 
never smelled grease paint. Their 
approach to life is wholesome and 
their attitude to their craft is re- 
freshing. 

“Tt’s ‘better than selling papers,” 
says young Kevin; “but T could do 


that if I had to.” 


aan 





By Stanley S. Jacobs 





Mailman on Vacation 


Bernie Connolly's route took 
him through 12 European 
countries with a mailbag full 


of friendship 


een Berwin Hausfrau, industri- 
ously scrubbing her front steps, 
did a double take as she saw the 
postman coming up the street. For 
he was wearing the blue-gray uni- 
form of Uncle Sam’s letter carriers. 

“Frau Miller?” asked lanky Ber- 
nard J. Connolly of Oakland, Calif., 
as he reached into his mailbag. “I 
have some mail for you from your 
cousin back in the States. I told him 
I'd hand it to you personally.” 

“Ach, that cannot be!” she ex- 
claimed. “How would an Ameri- 
kaner be delivering letters here in 
Berlin? It must be a joke.” 

Just then her regular letter car- 
rier, Frank Michalek, a former mem- 
ber of Hitler’s Afrika Korps, turned 
the corner. He approached wearing 
a broad grin. 

“It’s no joke,” he said. “This is 
Herr Connolly from the U. S. He 
wants to know people in other lands. 
He says he wants to meet average 
people, like us, and to be our friend.” 

After her initial surprise, Frau 
Miiller invited Connolly in for cake 
and coffee. They talked about their 
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families, their schools, the world 
situation, and problems of gardening 
in Oakland and in Berlin. 

Postman Michalek sighed. “I saw 
Oakland just once, from a U.S. pris- 
on ship as I was sailing through the 
Golden Gate on my way to a prison- 
er-of-war camp. Then | thought the 
people there would be cold and sus- 
picious because I was a German. But 
Herr Connolly says Americans want 
to be friendly with everybody, even 
their former enemies.” 

After more talk, the two mailmen 
said good-by to Frau Muller. Ber- 
nard Connolly’ s “work” day had just 
begun. 

He had 57 letters and cards to de- 
liver to Berliners. And Bernie intend- 
ed to meet them all, just as he has 
met people for the last five years on 
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route 523 back on MacArthur Blvd. 
in Oakland. 

Some might call it a busman’s 
holiday for a postman to deliver mail 
on his first vacation abroad. But to 
Bernie it was fun doing just what 
the gregarious Californian has been 
doing for years: getting to know 
folks and their problems. This trip 
in his mailman’s uniform, carrying 
a U.S. mail pouch, was his own 
hands-across-the-sea experiment. 

His trip has amazed Post Office 
officials, diplomats, and _ cynical 
newsmen. They find hard to believe 
what one humble, inquisitive Yank 
has done to convey a good impres- 
sion of his country overseas. 

Bernie Connolly, now 29, was 
born in Boston to immigrant parents. 
The family moved to California 
when he was eight. Bernie attended 
St. Anthony’s grammar school in 
Oakland and went on to St. Joseph’s 
High in Alameda. 

Connolly, who once aspired to be 
a teacher, worked as a ditch digger, 
handyman, and accountant before 
becoming a mailman. He is six feet, 
four inches tall and talks with ma- 
chine-gun speed. A restless, inquisi- 
tive jackknife of a man, he has a pale 
skin, many freckles, and guileless 
blue eyes. 

He and his dark-eyed wife Ber- 
nadette, whose folks came from 
Genoa, scrimped for a long time for 
a trip to Europe. They had read and 
fretted about the misconceptions 
about America. They wondered how 
a modestly paid mailman and his 


working wife (“not well-heeled, 
flashy tourists who so often make the 
popular image over there”) would be 
received abroad. 

One night in 1956, Bernie and 
Bernadette sat listening to a broad- 
cast by President Eisenhower. The 
President was talking about a people- 
to-people program for international 
understanding. 

Thoughtfully Bernie lit his pipe, 
and said, “We're going to go to 
Europe a few years from now. By 
saving every spare penny, we should 
be able to swing it. But I'd like to go 
as a mailman delivering letters. That 
would be people-to-people, wouldn’t 
it? Meeting ‘em right on the front 
steps of their homes!” 

He mentioned his notion to fellow 
letter carriers. They were incredu- 
lous. 

“What? Carry the mail when 
you're on vacation. Connolly, you 
must be nuts!” 

But Bernie is stubborn. He sold 
the idea to Congressman George P. 
Miller, former U.S. Senator Wil- 
liam Knowland, and _ Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield. All he 
asked was the blessing of Uncle Sam 
and permission to wear his uniform, 
to carry his pouch, and to deliver 
messages of friendship—properly 
stamped, canceled, and processed— 
to strangers abroad. 

“The people on my route were 
enthusiastic,” he says. “Most of ’em 
have friends or relatives overseas. 
They begged me to carry letters to 
those folks and to assure their kin 
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that I knew them, that they were 
well, and that America desired peace 
and justice for all nations.” 

Mayor Clifford Rishell of Oak- 
land jumped at+the chance to help. 
The brusque mayor rang up consuls 
of a dozen nations at their San Fran- 
cisco offices. 

“This is Cliff Rishell. I want you 
to arrange for one of our mailmen 
to go around in your country and de- 
liver letters,” he said. 

The consuls, to a man, politely in- 
quired what the gimmick was? One 
envoy asked if Connolly was promot- 
ing a bubble gum or a movie. 

The mayor exploded. “All he’s 
promoting is good will! Must every- 
thing have a gimmick these days? 
He’s a simple, honest man who 
wants to do a simple thing: deliver 
mail in your country, so he can meet 
the people.” 

Once convinced, the consuls got 
speedy action. Permission was grant- 
ed by Portugal, Spain, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Belgium, Ireland, 
and England. 

An airline offered the Connollys 
free passage if they could plug Ber- 
nie’s mission in their advertising. 
“No, thanks,” he replied. “I'll pay our 
way. We've saved $3,000 for this 
trip. If I took any favors, my motives 
might be suspect.” 

People on his mail route in St. 
Benedict's parish became excited. 
Mrs. Dolores Porola, who came from 
Spain, has an aunt who teaches in 
an orphanage in Madrid. 


“Please give Sister Hermana this 
letter from my family here,” she 
begged. “We haven't seen her for 
many years.” 

(He delivered the letter in Madrid 
and became a sensation there, once 
the Spanish newspapers learned 
about him. A delegation of Madrid 
mailmen, whose pay is low by any 
standard, brought him gifts of ciga- 
rettes, fruit, and magazines. They 
also gave Bernadette an expensive 
bouquet. ) 

One of Connolly’s friends, Mrs. 
Robert Horsley, teaches the 3rd 
grade in San Leandro, Calif., public 
schools. “Bernie,” she told him, “our 
children would like to have the boys 
and girls of Ballersbach, Germany, 
for pen pals. I’ve got 40 letters for 
you to take with you. Will you do 
it?” 

He was happy to oblige. An Oak- 
land executive, inspired by the San 
Leandro project, organized an over- 
seas letter-writing program for the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th grades of the city’s 
parochial schools. 

Connolly persuaded a printer to 
give him 5,000 colorful envelopes for 
Oakland kids, each imprinted: 
FairyLAND: JourNEY To UNpER- 
STANDING. The letters were stamped 
and canceled at the U.S. postal sta- 
tion in Fairyland, an Oakland child- 
ren’s park, and were mailed abroad 
before the Connollys left the U.S. 
Bernie picked them up at mayors’ 
offices in a dozen European cities and 
delivered them to kids overseas. 

The Connollys flew to Europe 
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early last April to begin their four- 
tour. Beniie thought he 
would arrive friendless and un- 
known. Instead, he found he was 
something of a celebrity. ‘The news 
services, the State department, and 
the U.S. Information service had 
publicized his visit. 

Berlin’s bustling Mayor Willy 
Brandt put aside cold-war problems 
and invited Connolly to his office. 
“You must visit the Charlottenburg 
post office and tell the workers there 
that we may count on America’s un- 
derstanding and support,” Mayor 
Brandt urged. Connolly did so. 

For three days, Connolly trudged 
up and down the steps of Berlin 
apartments and tenements. 

“There, the mailman has to de- 


month 


liver all letters and cards personally, 
no matter how high the building, 
whether it has an elevator or not,” 
he explains. “There are no mailboxes 
in the downstairs halls. My legs had 
kinks in ’em. But it was worth it. I 


reckon I know by names and faces 
at least 100 Berliners who now un- 
derstand that there is one American 
who cares enough about them to 
visit their homes.” 

He wanted to take his mailbag into 
East Berlin and chat with house- 
holders behind the Iron Curtain. But 
American officials, fearful for his 
safety, said No. Instead, they put a 
limousine at his disposal. ‘The post- 
man and his pretty wife toured the 
East Zone by car. 

In Rome, he met Gino Vincenzi, 
a postman in an olive green uniform. 
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Gino looks something like Jerry 
Colonna. There the resemblance 
ends. Colonna is a_ professional 
funny man. Gino is a steely-eyed fel- 
low who calls himself a communist 
and looks with scorn upon American 
tourists. 

“This must be a publicity stunt,” 
grumbled Gino. “You Yankees are 
always looking for an ‘angle’ to ex- 
ploit.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” Con- 
nolly replied equably. “I just want 
to be a mailman in Rome for a while 
so I can meet the people. Will you 
help me? Just a professional courtesy 
to a colleague, of course.” 

Gino was still hostile, but thawed 
a little. “There is little that is good 
in America. Your newspapers don’t 
tell the truth. Millions are starving 
there. The monopolists run every- 
thing and want nuclear war.” 

Connolly replied, “I own a new 
car, a home, and a TV set. We eat 
well, we saved and came to Europe, 
and we're like millions of other 
Americans. I’m a postman like your- 
self, remember. Do I look oppressed? 
Or do I look like a warmonger?” 

As they walked along the Appian 
way, Gino introduced Connolly to 
the people on his route. They were 
delighted to pump Bernie’s hand and 
to talk about America. 

Finally Gino said triumphantly, 
“What about your Negroes in 
America? They are slaves. You are 
a nation of imperialists and exploit- 
ers.” 


Connolly said calmly, “I admit 
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that everything is not rosy in Ameri- 
ca. Our race relations need improv- 
ing; we are working toward the goal 
of civil rights for everybody. Here— 
look at this.” 

He pulled a photograph from his 
wallet. It showed a group of his fel- 
low workers in uniform back in Oak- 
land. There were Negroes, Orientals, 
and Caucasians, all seated together, 
mail pouches in their laps. 

“Are these your American slaves, 
Gino? I work with them every day. 
If they are slaves, then I’m one, too.” 

After that, Gino became more 


friendly, though he was still wary. 
I didn’t convince him that he was 
wrong politically,’ Connolly adds, 
“nor did I expect to. But I planted 
some seeds of doubt in his mind as 
to Red propaganda about us.” 


When he arrived in Eire, Con- 
nolly’s pulse quickened, for this was 
the land of his ancestors. Dublin’s 
O’Tooles, Gilhooleys, Reillys, and 
Murphys toasted him with coffee, 
tea, and Irish whisky, delighted that 
a Yankee son of Erin should be de- 
livering mail from the States on their 
venerable streets. 

Tom Duggan, a Dublin postman, 
was Bernie’s guide. ‘Tom complained 
that the tall American walked too 
fast despite his heavy pouch of letters 
and cards. 

“Slow down, man,” he said. “Re- 
member, you're not getting paid for 
delivering the mail in this country.” 

In Copenhagen, the Danes leaned 
out of their windows and cheered as 
Bernie walked down their narrow 


streets. Postmaster Aage Jacobsen 
took Connolly and his wife home 
for dinner. 

In Paris, students at a sidewalk 
cafe sighted Bernie making his 
rounds and pulled him in to sit at 
their table. A crowd gathered to hear 
the Californian talk “about America 
in his earnest, twangy voice. 

A gendarme dr ite d up and asked, 

“Is your Oakland very near Little 
Rock, monsieur? Do you have riots 
there, too?” 

Connolly, a patient man, gently 
set the record straight on American 
geography and race relations. 

American officials abroad were 
quick to latch onto Connolly as a 
propaganda find. Over Radio Free 
Europe, he beamed six broadcasts 
about his life as a postman to listen- 
ers in Red-held territory. 

Connolly has sharp words for 
many Americans working overseas. 
“They think only of their well- paid 
jobs; they don’t bother to learn other 
languages; and they never go where 
workingmen congregate. How can 
we give a good impression of Ameri- 
ca when our people stick to them- 
selves, go only to the best hotels and 
restaurants, and just don’t communi- 
cate with the average guy in other 
lands?” 

Recently, Bernie received a letter 
from Toyohiko Inatsugi, a 24-year- 
old mailman in Osaka, Japan. It said: 
“Esteemed Colleague: I have read, 
sir Connolly, your r odyssey, and beg 
you come please to Japan and make 
new friends for self and America. 
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This person hopes humbly I can in- Connolly regrets that he won’t be 
troduce you to people on my poor able to deliver mail in Red China. 
mail route.” If he did, and shook the hands of 

The letter got Bernie and Ber- enough Chinese, at least a few of 
nadette to thinking about the Orient. that nation’s millions would have a 
They have a new piggy bank now _ better picture of America and our 
and are saving for a postman’s holi- hopes for a peaceful life for every- 
day across the Pacific. one on earth. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


I was mess sergeant with an Air Force unit during the Korean war. During the 
summer of 1950, the ration breakdown for personnel in our area left much to be 
desired, but most of the airmen realized that we had not had time to get organ- 
ized and were doing the best we could. 

However, one pompous little captain, a self-proclaimed gourmet, never failed 
to give the food-service staff (and especially me) a bad time whenever he went 
through the chow line. 

He really blew his top one day when we were serving chocolate ice cream with 
apple pie. 

“Will you please tell me,” he asked me acidly, “where you ever saw pie served 
with chocolate ice cream?” 

His tirade was overheard by Gen. Emmett (Rosie) O’Donnell, who was there 
on an inspection tour. The general excused himself from his table and came over 
to the chow line. 

“Captain,” he drawled, “have you ever eaten pie alamode at the Beverly- 
Wilshire? the Ritz-Carlton? the Blackstone?” 

The red-faced captain, standing rigidly at attention, answered “No, sir” after 
the name of each hotel. The general stared at him for perhaps ten seconds. 

“Captain,” he murmured, “I suggest that you try it some time. Order pie 
alamode at any of the better hotels—and just see what you get.” 

As the captain slunk away, General O’Donnell winked at me and said, “You 
know, I have never eaten at any of those places myself, but I was pretty sure I 
knew as much about them as he did.” T/Sgt. Cecil H. Talley Cret.) usar. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





Why Sports Records Fall 


By Robert Daley 
Condensed from the “New York Times Magazine’”* 


Science has come to the aid of 
muscles—the gimmick is the thing 


"| ‘ue “sprrit OF MAN” has little to 
i do with breaking sports records. 
Man breaks records with his brains, 
mostly, and until the day his native 
shrewdness gives up the ghost, no 
world records will last for long. 
In the Olympic games, records 


were smashed by the 
dozen. They were 
smashed thanks to: 1. 
gimmicks; 2. new train- 
ing methods; 3. size. 
The first, gimmicks, 
is surely the most im- 
portant. Swimmers 
shave all the hair off of 
their bodies—and rec- 
ords drop. Great, beefy 
hammer throwers put 
ballet slippers (Cespe- 
cially manufactured in 
splay-footed sizes) on 
their feet, and find that 
they can spin faster, be- 
cause the ballet slippers 
slide better while still 


giving them a feel for balance. Be- 
cause they are spinning faster, they 
naturally can sling the iron ball 
farther. 

High divers, who used to tuck 
their knees under their chins when 
somersaulting, now spread their 
knees slightly and tuck their heads 
between them. This provides a tight- 
er tuck, a faster spin, and more 
somersaults per dive. 

Pistol shooters file 
down the hammers of 
their weapons until the 
hammers weigh only a 
few grams and are bare- 
ly heavy enough to dis- 
charge the bullet. But 
these flimsy, feathery 
hammers do not jar the 
gun nearly as much as 
the old ones did. With 
one former cause of er- 
ror eliminated, pistol 
scores are now likely to 
be much higher than 
they used to be. 

For 50 years the 
shape of racing-oar 


blades did not change. 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. Sept. 18, 1960. @ 1960 by the New York Times Co., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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Then a German crew experimented 
with wider, stubbier blades. They 
won. This year they won the Olym- 
pic eight-oared championship. Is 
there something important in the 
shape of the oar? Probably. In any 
case, practically every crew in the 
world will be using the new oars 
next year. 

Gimmicks in sports come in all 
shapes and sizes. Before the war 
Cornelius Warmerdam found that 
by taking a longer run he could pole- 
vault 15 feet. Promoters promptly 
lengthened the runways for him, 
and he topped 15 feet everywhere he 
Other vaulters adopted this 

and added a new one: in- 


went. 
change, 


stead of Warmerdam’s heavily taped 
bamboo pole, they carried a light, 


slim bit of Swedish steel. The new 
pole gave them more whip and 
thrust, in addition to less weight. 
Now everybody uses it. 

In swimming, Johnny Weissmul- 
ler set a 100- ward free-style record of 
51 seconds flat which stood for 17 
years. Nowadays, any good high- 
school swimmer can equal that, and 
probably 100 or more college swim- 
mers can beat it. Why? Part of the 
reason is that today’s pools are faster. 
Backwash gutters keep the surface 
of the water flat, even when six or 
eight swimmers are thrashing about 
in it. 

Even in the 100-meter dash, an 
Olympic record was broken. The 
German, Armin Hary, was clocked 
in 10.2 seconds, and won the right 
to call himself the world’s fastest 


human. But is he faster than Jesse 
Owens, who did 10.3 in 1936? 
Hary’s take-off was from starting 
blocks (a gimmick) held in place 
behind his feet by pegs he had driven 
into the ground. Owens ran out of 
a shallow hole, which he had dug 
into the track with his spikes. Owens 
watched Hary win and then said 
musingly, “Those starting blocks 
ought to be worth at least a tenth of 
a second.” 

Tracks teday are faster, too. Men 
have experimented with all kinds of 
composition for tracks, and with the 
earth below them to a depth of six 
feet. When Gunder Haegg began to 
set records at 1,500 meters and a 
mile at tracks in Scandinavia, it was 
duly noted that the tracks were new, 
and that under them was a layer of 
gravel, a layer of clay, and sometimes 
even a layer of logs. The result was 
a more resilient track. less tiring to 
run on, as grass is less tiring to “the 
legs than cement. The Olympic 
track was brick red in color, and was 

said to be made partly of rubber. In 
any case, the day of the black cinder 
track is definitely over. 

A few old-timers, like Owens and 
Warmerdam, could still challenge 
for Olympic gold medals if they were 
competing today. However, most, 
like the great Joe Verdeur, could not. 
Verdeur, winner of the 200-meter 
butterfly in 1948, was considered the 
last word at his stroke. His winning 
time in 1948 was 2:39.3. Mike Troy 
won this year in 2:18.8, and seven 
other swimmers were under 2:20. 
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Verdeur would never have qualified 
for the finals. Partly, the explana- 
tion here is a gimmick, too. Troy 
uses a relatively new dolphin kick 
which was unknown a dozen years 
ago, 

” But though gimmicks may explain 
the secu,’ the explanation of the 
plethora of athletes today who would 
have been considered supermen 
three Olympics ago is training, train- 
ing, training. 

Weismuller was a wonderful 
swimmer, but by today’s standards 
he knew nothing about training. He 
thought that any exercise other than 
swimming was bad for his muscles. 
Everyone else felt this way, too. 
Then, just before the war, Bob 
Kiphuth of Yale revolutionized 
swimming by starting his swimmers 
on body building in September, not 
even letting them into the water un- 
til they were experts at lifting bar 
bells and running up the stairs of 
eight-story buildings. 

The limits of human stamina are 
just beginning to be explored. The 
400-meter swim used to be a paced 
distance event. It is practically a 
sprint now. The 400-meter run was 
also a paced race. It, too, is now a 
sprint. So is the 800-meter, almost, 
and before long the mile will be 
also. 

Glenn Cunningham was-a won- 
derful prewar miler. But he was 
only in fair physical condition com- 
pared to the moderns. All he did in 
training was run a few miles a day. 
Herb Elliott, the great miler, runs as 


much as 33 miles a day, and that only 
begins his training. 

Cunningham believed that weight 
lifting would ruin him. Today, near- 
ly all t top athletes, even sprinters, lift 
weights. 

Weight lifting has been particu- 
larly important in the weight-throw- 
ing events: shot-put, discus, and 
hammer. One shot-putter, Dave Da- 
vis, trained exclusively on weights, 
never touching the shot until the day 
of the meet. Each time he picked the 
iron ball up in competition it felt 
punier to him, and he heaved it 
farther. 

There can be no limit set on 
weight throwing, high jumping, pole 
vaulting, or such events. A century 
from now all competitors in them 
may be seven feet tall, weigh 300 
pounds, and be far more agile than 
we are now. There is better nutri- 
tion in the world today, less sickness 
and, assuming our growth is not 
stunted by hydrogen bombs, we 
should get to be very big creatures, 
indeed. 

What will the records be in 2060? 
Who can tell? Perhaps the need for 
sleep will have been eliminated by 
then: men will train-20 hours a day 
and spend the other four inventing 
new gimmicks to squeeze another 
few feet out of a javelin throw or a 
100-meter dash. 

Until man has used up the entire 
day for training, stopped growing, 
and ceased inventing gimmicks, no 
record can be set which will not be 
broken. 





By Daniel D. Donovan 





God’s Acres 


The stones of Calvary cemetery 
tell the history of New York 


CROSS THE East river from bus 

4. tling mid-town Manhattan, be- 
yond Long Island City, lies an island 
of quiet in a factory district, Calvary 
ce metery ° 

Calvary is perhaps the largest 
Catholic burial ground in the w orld. 
For millions of New Yorkers it is 
also a tangible tie with the past. The 
oldest stone tells of a Richard Alsop, 
who was born in 1660. 

Separated from the era of William 
Shakespeare by only half a century, 
and but a dozen years and not many 
miles removed from the crowning 

o 
scene of the North American mar- 
tyrs, Richard Alsop was born the year 
that St. Vincent de Paul died. A con- 
temporary of St. John Baptist de la 
Salle, he was born under the steward- 
ship of Peter Stuy- 
vesant in the 
Dutch colony of 
New Netherlands, 


at a time when in 


Europe vast hordes of Turks were 
camped on the banks of the Danube; 
when Frenchmen still discussed the 
regime of the late Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; and when English Catholics 
were still being hanged for the faith 
on Tyburn hill. 

It was a descendant of this same 
Richard Alsop who gave over the 
title of the first land of what is now 
Calvary cemetery. In 1845, Anne 
Alsop transferred part of her family 
farm to the trustees of old St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral on Mott St. Arch- 
bishop Hughes, acting through the 
trustees, had been seeking land for 
a Catholic cemetery. The Alsops, 
who were Protestants, transferred 
the land with the verbal agreement 
that the family graves on the prop- 

erty would be cared 
for as an integral 
part of Calvary. 
The promise is be- 


ing kept faithfully. 
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The cemetery that would come to 
be the final resting place for almost 
2 million bodies was once the object 
of curious sight-seers because of a 
single grave. It was the first burial 
in the new Calvary cemetery proper. 
On Oct. 9, 1848, a young woman 
named Eliza Ennis was buried on the 
crest of a hill in the shadow of a 
willow tree. Her grave became the 
focal point of Sunday-afternoon pil- 
grimages for the carriages of fashion- 
able Manhattanites who had crossed 
the river by ferry. A newspaper had 
asserted that Eliza Ennis had died of 
a broken heart. 

The solitary grave did not remain 
alone for long. A tall column with 
the life-size figures of a cavalryman, 
an artilleryman, an infantryman, and 
an engineer displays a plaque of 
dedication to New York’s Civil war 
dead, subscribed to by “the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and the Commonality.” 

Near this monument is another 
large plaque that lists the battles in 
which the 69th New York of Meagh- 
er’s Irish brigade had taken part. The 
battle list reads like a summary of the 
Civil war: Blackburn’s Ford; Bull 
Run; Fair Oaks, Savage Station, and 
White Oak Swamp; Antietam; Fred- 
ricksburg; Chancellorsville; Gettys- 
burg; the Wilderness; Cold Harbor; 
and Petersburg. It ends with the 
terse note: Appomattox Court 
House, 1865. 

The history of America’s other 
wars can be seen on the granite 
monuments of Calvary’s landscape, 
too. For 100 years and half a dozen 


wars the green hills here have sound- 
ed with rifle fire and Taps as Ameri- 
can soldiers, home from the wars, 
were lowered into the soil they 
fought for. 

The visitor walking the rounds of 
Calvary’s 400 acres has a view of the 
past and present of New York and 
its people. There are large plots for 
groups of Religious and priests who 
have served the archdiocese down 
through the years; for the many 
Communities of nuns who have staff- 
ed the colleges, schools, homes, and 
hospitals of the city. There are na- 
tional groups, including a plot of 
Arab Christians, with such names 
as Abdalla, Sultane, Elias, Abraham, 
and Achmid. 

There are sections for destitute 
seamen, for orphans, for the aged 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, and 
for the men of the Bowery’s Holy 
Name mission. Interlaced among 
these plots are the graves of men of 
every station: priests and carpenters, 
soldiers and mayors, governors and 
songwriters, senators, entertainers, 
actors, and judges. 

Calvary is a place of contrasts. 
From the bronze plaque which 
states, “Herein are buried God’s holy 
poor,” it is not very far down the hill 
to the massive Johnston family mau- 
soleum, a huge imitation of the Ro- 
man Emperor Hadrian’s tomb. 

There are about 600 mausoleums 
in Calvary, but these do not by any 
means separate the obscure from the 
great. Often the stroller is surprised 
by a distinguished name on a humble 
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stone. A tombstone in the shadows 
of an elm tree marks the final rest- 
ing place of Daniel and Mary Hayes, 
parents of a cardinal. The quiet set- 
ting of Al Smith’s grave gives little 
indication of the political turmoil 
that surrounded him in life, but the 
tranquil setting does reflect the sense 
of values of the man who said: “I 
have no idea what the future holds 
in store for me... no man could say 
that he was not receptive to the great- 
est position the world has to offer, 
but I can say this, that I would not 
do anything to achieve it except that 
which will ‘make me deserve it. 
Down the hill from the Smith 
grave stands a monument to the de- 
ceased members of the Catholic Ac- 
tors’ guild. On a stone above a long 
catalogue of names, there is cast in 
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bold relief the melancholy descrip- 
tion of an actor’s view of life and 
death from the pen of the greatest 
showman of them all: “A poor player 
that struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage and then is heard no more.” 

As if to counter this somber senti- 
ment, on the very highest hill of 
Calvary stands the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. On the pinnacle 
of the chapel, dominating the entire 
area, is the stone figure of the Sav- 
iour of mankind with arms out- 
stretched. Beneath his feet are en- 
scribed the opening words of the 
prayer of hope of every person who 
has ever consigned a loved one to 
Calvary’s soil: “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life: he that believes 
in Me, although he be dead, shall 


live.” 


3 


e For more than 30 years the Amos ’n’ Andy show, first on radio and then 
on TV, has been one of America’s favorites. It was an unsophisticated pro- 
duction which now is giving way to the interests of a sophisticated age: 
CBS has announced that Amos ’? Andy i is not being renewed. The story 
of Freeman (Amos) Gosden and C harles (Andy) Correll i is from The Sign. 
* Jack Haley is the song-and-dance man everybody loved as the Tin Wood- 
man in The Wizard of Oz. Today, reports Frank Scully, Jack is proud of 
only four things: his happy marriage, his acceptance into the Third Order 
of St. Francis, his diploma from the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and an honorary degree in recognition of his work as a lay catechist. 

* Cleveland, Ohio (someone once said), is a place where two citizens meet- 
ing on the street will form a committee and elect officers before starting a 
conversation. The unique temperament of Cleveland, says George E. Con- 
don, is the result of an enduring New England influence on a “still sim- 
mering melting pot.” 














By Leonard A. Stevens 
Condensed from “Think”’* 





The Search for the Perfect Clock 


Time is a mystery: your wrist watch 
is closely linked to the magnificent 


secrets of the universe 


‘@ CIENTISTS recently completed a 
S) clock that should not gain or 
lose a second in 1,000 years. It is so 
accurate that it will measure bil- 
lionths of seconds. But even this, as 
its builders know, is not the clock to 
end all clocks. Time, as we conceive 
of it, can never be measured with ab- 
solute accuracy. 

Why is it necessary to struggle 
with timepieces that can tick off 
smaller and smaller fractions of the 
second? The answer has both a pure- 
ly scientific and an urgently practi- 
cal side. 

In the first place, ultraprecise 
clocks are needed to delve into time 
itself, which most scientists consider 
the greatest of mysteries. No man 
has ever seen, felt, heard, or sensed 
time, except as an abstract notion 
that means a million different things. 

Time flies, hangs heavy, is wasted 
and saved, but no one really compre- 
hends it. We think of it as something 
that flows across past and future, two 
eternities locked together by a mo- 
ment called the present. 


To work with time we break it up 
into intervals, of which the interval 
called a second is basic. As clearly 
defined as this ancient unit has 
seemed, man’s conception of it has 
been challenged by the century’s 
greatest scientists, especially by Al- 
bert Einstein. 

Einstein predicted, for instance, 
that moving clocks would mark off 
time intervals differently from clocks 
remaining still. This theory is yet to 
be proved; a test of it waits upon the 
development of instruments that can 
record extremely minute differences 
in time. Scientists, therefore, are in- 
tensely interested in clocks that are 
precise to billionths and trillionths 
of seconds. They become crucial 
tools which may help reveal the most 
magnificent secrets of the universe. 


*590 Madison Ave., New York City 22. August, 1960. © 1960 by International Business Machines 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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\s clockmakers devise more pre- 
cise instruments, scientists find that 
the careful measurement of the mys- 
terious concept becomes their most 
universal yardstick. Today, even the 
extremely precise measurement of 
physical length is dependent upon 
our ability to measure time. Length 
standards accurate within millionths 
of an inch now use a wave length of 
light (which is a function of time) 
as a ruler. 

The most celebrated achievements 
of the century are directly related to 


improvements. in the art of time 


measurement, and many more star- 
tling advances seem to be in store 
for us as clocks improve. For exam- 
ple, our accuracy in measuring finite 
time in near perfect world- wile syn- 


chronization is a crucial element of 
our extensive space program. And 
time measurement may practically 
eliminate the air collisions we fear 
in the jet age. 

The main problems encountered 
by scientists who refine the ticking of 
time are related to a basic require- 
ment: a timekeeping device must, 
first of all, contain something with 
a stable periodic action (like the 
swinging of a pendulum) which can 
mark off repeated intervals, each as 
much like the others as possible. Im- 
proved stability has usually been 
produced by finding a shorter peri- 
odic action. The less time marked off 
per interval, the less chance there is 
for comparative errors. 

For centuries, scientists and clock- 
makers assumed that they had located 
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the most stable repeating phenome- 
non that man would ever encounter. 
They used the earth’s rotation as a 
regulator to keep tab on the basic 
unit of one second, which seemed 
like the smallest interval that could 
be accurately determined. It was de- 
rived by dividing 86,400 into the av- 
erage time it took a point on earth to 
pass twice under the sun. This uni- 
versal astronomical cycle, it seemed, 
would faithfully serve man as a 
marker of worldly occurrences. 

That was a poor assumption, as 
scientists discovered when they dealt 
with problems that required count- 
ing thousands and millions of events 
per second. For example, in measur- 
ing radio frequencies, where an elec- 
tric current reverses direction mil- 
lions of times a second, it was 
impossible to count the precise num- 
ber in that brief interval. The length 
of the astronomical second would 
vary ever so slightly over a period of 
time. 

What was wrong? The earth itself 
was blamed. As astronomers ana- 
lyzed data on the globe’s rotation, 
they recognized that it was not only 
wobbling on its axis, but also run- 
ning fast or slow at different times 
of the year. Superimposed upon these 
fluctuations was a minute, steady 
slowing down of the earth. Perhaps, 
said the experts, it could be attribu- 
ted to both tidal friction and a drag 
created between the earth’s crust and 
molten inner core. 

Such theories are yet to be proved. 
Regardless of its source, the tiny 
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unsteadiness meant that time mea- 
surements could not be made with 
less than an error of about four mil- 
lionths of a per cent. This is serious 
in high-precision scientific research 
and technology. 

The experts were pressed to find 
a more stable periodic phenomenon. 
For a while, quartz crystals offered a 
solution. Vibrations set up within 
them could be used to alternate elec- 
tric currents at extremely steady fre- 
quencies. When clocks were electric- 
ally locked to the frequencies, they 
inherited some of the crystals’ stabil- 
ity. Technologists built electric 
clocks that wouldn’t gain or lose a 
second in years. Such equipment has 
been used since 1930 to control day- 
to-day time stability for the U. S. and 
other nations. 


The greatest advance in the recent 
history of time measurement was 
triggered by a complaint from GI 


technicians in the 2nd World War. 


The Allies had 


developed the 


world’s most effective radar by learn- 
ing to control microwaves, practical- 
ly the highest possible radio frequen- 
cies, then listed under the secret code 
name of K-band. But in the field, 
technicians were troubled by the 
new radar in rainy or humid weather 
because the equipment mysteriously 
lost its power. 

At Columbia university, scientists 
discovered that water absorbed cer- 
tain of the K-band’s ultra high fre- 
quencies. As the problem was solved, 
the investigators stumbled upon a 
technique known as “microwave 
spectroscopy,” a revolutionary elec- 
tronic method for inspecting mole- 
cules, atoms, and subatomic matter. 
Such microcosmic explorations led 
to invention of an atomic clock 
which marked a major breakthrough 
in the history of timekeeping. 

Among the atoms, scientists had 
suddenly discovered a shorter, more 
stable periodic action that could reg- 


ulate a clock. Dr. I. I. Rabi had been 





Recently, the Bulova Watch Co. 
introduced an electronic watch that 
uses a tuning fork instead of a hair- 
spring and balance wheel. 

The tuning fork lies flat across 
the watch and carries small, conical 
magnets on its tines. When the tines 
vibrate, the magnets poke into tiny 
coils, generating a very small pulse 
of electric current. The current 
triggers a transistor to permit a some- 
what larger current to flow through 
the coils from a battery. 





MUSICAL 


WATCH 


The energized coils react with the 
magnets and keep the fork vibrating 
at a steady 360 cycles per second, 
giving a musical note a little higher 
than F above middle C. Each vibra- 
tion pushes a jewel-tipped spring 
against a tiny ratchet wheel. 

The turning of this wheel moves 
the hands of the watch through a 
conventional gear train. The watch 
is guaranteed not to gain or lose 
more than one minute per month. 

Time (7 Nov. ’60). 
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associated with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s radiation 
laboratory. In the mid- 1940's, he sug- 
gested that the internal vibrations of 
atoms might be used as the basic 
action to control precise 


peric »dic 


clocks. 

That use was achieved in 1948, 
when Dr, Harold Lyons and his co- 
workers at the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington succeeded 
in building the first molecular clock. 
Its periodic action was the atomic vi- 
brations in a molecule of ammonia. 
The molecule performed as an elec- 
tronic filter to reject all frequencies 
a the sharply defined one of 
23,870,129,000 cycles per second. 
That frequency was then used to 
keep an electric current alternating 
at a definite fraction of the same 
number, and, in turn, to regulate a 
quartz- crystal clock. 

Dr. Lyons’ device paved the way 
for development of the more recent 
atomic clocks. The latest, a cesium- 
beam atomic clock, won’t gain or lose 
a second in 1,000 years, if the equip- 
ment remains in perfect running 
order for that long. 

But even while its builders, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards scientists 
at Boulder, Colo., were assembling 
the parts of this fantastic clock a few 
months ago, scientists were reading 
a paper ‘published by a German 
physicist, R. L. Mossbauer. It point- 
ed the way to greater timekeeping 
precision. Méssbauer had discovered 
another shorter periodic action with 
more stability than could ever be 
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found in the molecular vibration ap- 
plications. He referred fellow scien- 
tists to the nucleus of the atom. 

When a nucleus is electronically 
excited it radiates gamma rays with 
frequencies in the order of a million, 
million, million cycles per second, 
which may serve, in a sense, as the 
almost perfect pendulum for a clock. 
The Mossbauer Effect, as the dis- 
covery is called, has already found a 
use in advance research to check up 
on the mysteries of time itself. Even- 
tually, it may serve to regulate the 
world’s most accurate clocks, at least 
until a more stable phenomenon 
shows up. 

The future of clocks based on the 
atom may be summed up with the 
old axiom, “Time will tell,” which 
now has a new and deeper meaning. 
Without waiting for it to make its 
slow traditional revelations, time may 
give answers to some of the most in- 
triguing questions men can ask. 

Why is the world wobbling on its 
axis and slowing down? The answer 
may be found by the atomic clocking 
of the g globe’s rotation, pinning down 
the exact moments that variations 
occur and comparing them with 
known phenomena such as the tides 
and weather. 

Is there a relationship between 
the natural time taken by the move- 
ments of molecules, atoms, and nu- 
clei, and those in the universe? We 
may answer this question with our 
precise clocks and thereby scientific- 
ally discover more about how we fit 
into the grand plan of all creation. 





Mrs. Ruiz becomes a citizen 


She had become a student 
of civics first; this was the 
first time she had signed 
her name to anything 


By Jack Goulding 


Condensed from “View”* 


7) ne otp woman gripped the 

. ball-point pen in a gnarled, 
trembling hand. She painstak- 
ingly signed her name to a peti- 
tion for American citizenship. 

Her scrawl was barely legible. 

It was the first time that Mrs. Aga- 
pita Ruiz, of Los Angeles, Calif., had 
ever signed her name to any kind of 
document in all her 75 years. 

The examiner from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization department 
was deeply impressed. He was even 
more impressed when he found out 
how much she knew about the U. S. 
Constitution, history, and civics. 

Although she had never had any 
formal education, Mrs. Ruiz could 
answer questions about amendments 
to the Constitution; she could name 
the principal California state officers 
and those of Los Angeles city and 
county. 

As delighted as the examiner was, 


he was not really astonished. He 
knew from her application form that 
she had been instructed by Alberto 
and Hidelisa Suarez. 

Not once in the seven years Mr. 
and Mrs. Suarez have been guiding 
elderly Mexican-born men and wom- 
en toward citizenship has one of 
their pupils failed to qualify. Thanks 
to their diligence, Uncle Sam has 
more than 1,000 new citizens. 

Every Tuesday evening a group 
of prospective citizens meets in the 
basement of Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary of Talpa church in the pre- 
dominantly Mexican section of east 
Los Angeles. 


*110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N.Y. October, 1960. @ 1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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For two hours each week, during 
a two-to-four-month period, the eld- 
erly people (they have to be over 50 
to qualify) sit on straight- backed 
chairs and listen attentively. Suarez 
and his wife patiently instruct them 
in the facts of citizenship. 

The group varies in size from 20 
to 125. The age spread is from the 
late 50’s to the middle 80's. 

Women usually outnumber men. 
Most of the students are persons like 
Mrs. Ruiz, hard-working and God- 
fearing, whose lives have been dedi- 
cated to their families. 

The classes are held under spon- 
sorship of the Catholic Labor insti- 
tute. The couple’s rewards are the 
gratitude of their pupils, a sheaf of 
testimonials from public officials and 
Church leaders, and an ever-thick- 
ening album of photos of their grad- 
uation classes. 

Alberto and Hidelisa Suarez lived 
in the U.S. for 37 years before their 
dream of becoming citizens was f- 
nally made possible in 1952 by an 
amendment to the McCarran act. 
The act permitted persons over 50, 
who had been residents of the U. S. 
for more than 20 years, to take oral 
citizenship exams in their native 
tongue. 

Until that time literacy in Eng- 
lish had been required. The len- 
guage was an insurmountable bar- 
rier for the majority of the foreign- 
born. 

Mr. and Mrs. Suarez were 
members of the first citizenship class 
sponsored by the institute. They 
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were instructed by Thomas Tala- 
vera, a California deputy labor com- 
missioner, and Pedro Diaz, of Our 
Lady of Talpa parish. 

At the conclusion of that class 
other commitments had made it im- 
possible for Mr. Talavera and Mr. 
Diaz to continue teaching. They 
looked around for someone to suc- 
ceed them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Suarez volunteered 
for the job. They have never regret- 
ted their decision. Never have they 
missed a session of the class or lost a 
student. 

Mr. Suarez, a tall, spare man in 
his 60’s, worked in a foundry until 
ill health forced him to retire two 
years ago. His education was limited 
to the lower elementary grades in 
Mexico. 

Mrs. Suarez still works long hours 
in a garment factory. She taught 
school in her native Guadalajara for 
several years before she came to the 
U.S. 

For the first couple of years Mr. 
and Mrs. Suarez taught three citizen- 
ship classes a week. The load be- 
came too heavy. They were forced 
to limit efforts to the Tuesday-night 
class at Our Lady of Talpa. 

For years, many of the men and 
women attending the class were re- 
luctant to seek citizenship for fear 
of being deported to Mexico. They 
also were frightened by old wives’ 
tales about naturalization. According 
to one story, before anyone could be 
accepted as a U.S. citizen, he had 
to tread on the Mexican flag, pub-’ 





MRS. 
licly renouncing his native land. 
Such nonsense is still believed by the 
uninformed. 

When the McCarran act was 
amended, the Catholic Labor insti- 
tute sparked the movement to in- 
form elderly Los Angeles residents 
of the new provision. No one ex- 
pected a rush of old folks: would 
people who had never been to school 
embarrass themselves by revealing to 
their neighbors that they could nei- 
ther read nor write? The hundreds 
of old men and women who have 
flocked to the parish hall have given 
an emphatic answer. 

The road to citizenship isn’t easy. 
Mr. Suarez says, “The first couple of 
times these people come to class they 
are appalled by the things they will 
be expected to learn. They become 
discouraged, and we really have to 
talk to get them to come back for a 
second and third time. 

“By then they have memorized the 
Pledge of Allegiance in Spanish, and 
they begin to take pride in their 
work. And so they are caught.” 

No Spanish textbooks were avail- 
able for the class. Mr. and Mrs. 
Suarez, with the help of Mr. Tala- 
vera and Mr. Diaz, compiled a 19- 
page mimeographed booklet that has 
been approved by the immigration 
and naturalization authorities. 

Since many of the students can’t 
read, the teachers read questions and 
answers, carefully explain _ their 
meanings, and repeat them until the 
students know them by heart. 

The students take home the texts 
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and are drilled by their children and 
grandchildren: a process that is help- 
ing the younger generation to know 
their country better. 

In at least two classes a fringe 
benefit of the course has been ro- 
mance and marriage. Commenting 
on the couples who came looking for 
citizenship and found matrimony, 
Mr. Suarez says with a laugh, “May- 
be they decided that two pensions 
are better than one.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Suarez do all they 
can to persuade their pupils to write 
their own names. They want them 
to have the satisfaction of signing 
their own citizenship petitions. 

After initial instruction from Mrs. 
Suarez, old Mrs. Agapita Ruiz 
would practice at home. At the be- 
ginning of every class she would 
proudly present the teacher with a 
sheet of paper on which she had 
scrawled her name over and over dur- 
ing the intervening week. 

The students are living proof that 
age doesn’t necessarily dull the pow- 
ers of memory. Mrs. R. G. Marentis, 
for example, is a spry 70-plus. Be- 
fore attending classes at Our Lady 
of Talpa, Mrs. Marentis had never 
been to school in her life. But she 
was cocked and primed when the 
naturalization examiner shot a ques- 
tion or two at her. 

Before he could shush her, she 
ticked off, among other things, all 22 
amendments to the Constitution; a 
brief history of the U.S. and Cali- 
fornia; and an explanation of the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial 
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branches of government on the na- a semicircle in the auditorium. They 
tional, state, county, and municipal _ are addressed by civic leaders before 
levels. they are handed their diplomas. 

Graduation exercises at the school Gathered in the hall, looking up 
are carried out with appropriate cere- at the old folks with pride, are the 
mony. Dressed in their Sunday children, grandchildren, and in some 
finery, wearing boutonnieres and cases even the great-grandchildren 
corsages, the graduates sit primly in of the grads. 


Cah“ 
we 


. <img 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


My father was never likely to become financially well off, for whatever he had 
seemed to belong to everyone in town. He owned and operated a truck, and 
many a cold stormy night he spent in helping a neighbor to pull his car from a 
snowbank or in towing a disabled car into our own warm garage for no more 
than a perfunctory “T hanks, Red.” He even took on a hired man once simply 
to give the poor fellow some money for his family. 

Somehow dad managed to leave the house every morning just in time to give 
his mother-in-law a vide to Mass, even though the church > was not on his way 
to work. 

Then one fine Thanksgiving day my younger brother complained of a sore 
throat. A culture was taken and his illness proved to be diphtheria. Our whole 

family was promptly quarantined. No one could enter or leave the house; there 
was no way even to get the groceries; no way to get the mail at the post office. 
Worse, the truck stood idle in the garage. That meant no income. 

As we pondered our plight there came a knock on the window. The man dad 
had once hired was standing outside. “Heard about you folks being sick, Red. 
Want me to work the truck for you?” 

He worked the entire time, refusing all pay until we were free again. Grand- 
mother was ever faithful about bringing the mail and the daily newspaper on her 
way from Mass each morning. Other neighbors brought groceries two or three 
times a week and placed them on our front porch. 

After about ten days my brother was no longer ill, but the quarantine sign 
stayed on the door for seven weeks. Christmas came, wail there on the porch was 
a tree laden with gifts of fruit, toys, and home-baked foods! Best of all was the 
spirit of C hristmas represented to us during the whole time of our family difh- 
culties. 


Priscilla Kelly. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Gorillas are the gentlest 





Young scientist spends year in 
Congo watching amiable friends 





By John O'Reilly 


he gorilla is an amiable beast. 
Tues a placid-tempered vegetari- 
an who lives in peace with others of 
his kind and with the world around 
him. He’s not ferocious; he’s not a 
man hater. So says a man who has 
lived with gorillas in the wild. 

George Schaller, young biologist 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
took his pretty wife Kay to the Con- 
go in August, 1959, to watch gorillas 
at close range. Since then, he has 
stood in the midst of a troop of them, 
stared at six feet into the deep brown 
eyes of one, and has even joined one 
on a limb. Once, he awoke to find a 
gorilla sleeping only a few feet away 
from him. 

In all this time, Schaller had more 
trouble with men than with gorillas. 
He had to flee the country when 
the Congo troubles began. He ran a 
police blockade in his speeding truck, 
placated a mob with cigarettes, and 
finally crossed the border just ahead 
of pursuers. 

In contrast to the Congolese peo- 


ple, the gorillas accepted Schaller in 
a spirit of cautious curiosity. 

The essence of Schaller’s friend- 
making technique is unobtrusive- 
ness. “Previous expeditions sent to 
study the gorilla,” he writes, “always 
ventured into the forest with gun 
and camera bearers, trackers and por- 
ters. Even if gorillas are encountered 
by such expeditions, the animals usu- 
ally flee or, if closely pressed, attack. 
No animal likes to be approached by 
a horde of people. We decided to go 
alone and unarmed. 


“Slowly, in plain sight, I approach 


*Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 20. June 20, 1960. @ 1960 by Time, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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a troop of gorillas to as close as 80 
feet. I sit quietly, and seemingly pay 
little attention to them. If they move 
off, I never follow. This policy has 
paid off. The gorillas have become 
used to my sitting near them day 
after day. Instead of moving off, they 
continue their daily routine as if I 
did not exist. 

“At times my wife accompanies 
me, but the gorillas appear more 
nervous at the sight of two persons. 
I always wear the same drab clothes 
day after day.” The fact that he is 


unarmed, Schaller reasons, is impor- 
tant. He feels that mere possession of 
a weapon would give him an assert- 
iveness which the gorillas could de- 
tect. He has sought simply to give 
himself the role of another friendly 
primate who comes around every day 


but minds his own business. 

The response of the gorillas to 
Schaller’s presence is varied. “The 
adult males are the most excitable,” 
he reports. “Since the male is also 
the leader of the troop, the reaction 
of all depends on him. If he is in a 
nervous mood and moves off, all 
others follow, even if they were all 
sleeping. When excited, the males 
roar, beat their chests, and dash 
about. Females rarely get excited. 

“Females, young males, and juve- 
niles are much more curious than 
the adult males. An old male may 
hide and just peek from behind a 
screen of weeds, but young males 
angle closer and closer to me, seem- 
ingly oblivious to my presence. Fe- 
males will sit on exposed stumps or 
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climb into the trees nearest to where 
I sit and watch me for hours. 

“There is also,” he continued, 
“great individual variation in the dis- 
tance by which they dare approach 
me. Young males have come to six 
feet. A female with a baby once 
climbed onto the same branch with 
me, as did a young male. Usually, 
however, they do not come closer 
than 30 feet. 

“Nothing is more silent than a 
resting gorilla troop. I have stumbled 
among them and found myself ei- 
ther surrounded by them or face to 
face with one. Here the rule is not 
to panic but to back away slowly or 
just sit. Gorillas never behave ag- 
gressively if your actions do not con- 
vey aggressiveness. Thus, at my pres- 
ence, a troop may either move away 
—usually not more than 100 yards— 
or they may come closer to look me 
over well; or they may ignore me ex- 
cept for an occasional glance.” 

At no time did Schaller experi- 
ence anything to substantiate the 
legend that has been created about 
gorilla ferocity in most people's 
minds. “In fact,” he reports, “I never 
before encountered animals which 
behave so gently. 

“They begin to feed soon after 
waking. Gorillas are very choosy eat- 
ers. Of some plants they eat only the 
leaves, of others only the bark, the 
root, or the pith. They carefully pick 
off the dead parts or tough bark. 
They chew with their mouths open, 
and their lips often smack, and they 
grumble contentedly. They eat about 
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25 kinds of plants. Most of the plants 
taste rather bitter to me; some taste 
just like any leaf; others are fairly 
palatable, tasting like radishes, or 
slightly sour. Gorillas are complete 
vegetarians. Sometimes they climb 
to feast on tree ferns or vines. 

“Gorillas are deliberate climbers, 
at times rather clumsy, and fairly 
poor judges of which branches can 
bear their weight. Their climbing 
ability does not appear to exceed that 
of a 12-year-old boy, although on ver- 
tical trunks their shoxt legs give bet- 
ter support than the long legs of 
man. The large males rarely climb. 
I have never seen gorillas swing from 
branch to branch. 

“By 9:30 or 10 a.M., most of them 
begin their noon siesta, usually only 
400 to 600 feet from their nests of 


the previous night. Many doze. If it 


rains they sit huddled over; if the 
sun shines they sun-bathe on their 
backs. Mothers groom their babies, 
and juveniles clamber about on trees. 

“Between | and 2 p.m. the male 
rises and the troop begins to feed 
again. They feed until about 5, more 
and more slowly as the afternoon 
progresses. Sometimes, after the 
noon rest period, the male apparent- 
ly decides to travel, and the whole 
group will move as much as a mile 
before feeding. Usually, however, 
after traveling less than a mile and 
as little as 350 feet, the troop will set- 
tle down for the night. 

“Each animal builds a nest, by 
bending together branches or weeds. 
It is used one night only; it may be 


on the ground or in a tree. By 6 P.M. 
the gorilla sleeps. Altogether, he 
sleeps nearly 15 hours a day. 

“An adult male is the troop leader. 
When he moves, all heads turn to- 
ward him. He determines when and 
where to go. When he builds his bed 
all others do likewise. In fact, if the 
male changes his mind after the 
nests are built and moves on, all the 
others get up, too. 

“The boss male is troop protector. 
He stays behind and roars when the 
rest of the troop seeks safety. Once, 
when I| came on them suddenly, the 
male grabbed a juvenile under his 
arm and raced downhill. 

“Although he is boss he appears 
to be well liked. Females come up 
and lean against him, and _ babies 
leave their mothers to sit by him. He 
is very tolerant of their young exu- 
berance. I have seen a baby pull the 
long hairs on his crown with all its 
might and slap him in the face with- 
out eliciting a response. Babies climb 
and slide all over his back. When 
they become too wild he merely 
glances at them and they desist. 

“Babies wrestle, and play follow- 
the-leader. A favorite game is king of 
the mountain. One baby sits on a 
stump, and others who try to climb 
up get a kick in the face. 

“The anatomical similarity to 
man,” Schaller writes, “makes all 
their actions seem like a parody. 
Yawning gorillas are exactly like man 
in all movements, and several times I 
have seen gorillas cover their mouths 
with one hand while sneezing.” 








The Little 


Singers 
of Paris 


By Robert Rigby 


A boys’ choir founded in 1907 


has now traveled a million miles 


HE CONCERT was supposed to be 

over, but the thousands of music 
lovers who packed Tokyo's largest 
auditorium refused to leave their 
seats. On the stage, acknowledging 
the waves of applause, stood 30 
white-robed choirboys aged ten to 15, 


each with a small wooden cross on 
his chest. The songs they had been 
singing, under the direction of a tall, 
heavy-set priest, were sacred master- 
pieces. 

After more than half an hour of 
encores, the curtain was made final. 
As the audience filed reluctantly out 
of the hall, a frail, bearded priest 
made his way backstage. 

He told the director, with deep 
emotion, “I have been a missioner 
here for 30 years. You and your boys 
have been touring Japan for only 30 
days. Yet I feel that you have done 
more for the Church here than I!” 

The choir that drew this extrava- 


gant tribute is one that many au- 


thosisbes consider the world’s finest 
group of boy choristers: the Little 
Singers of Paris. The boys have been 
directed for more than a quarter of 
a century by the same man, Msgr. 
Fernand Maillet, now 63. 

The choir is known in France by 
its original name, Les Petits Chan- 
teurs a la Croix de Bois: the Little 
Singers of the Wooden Cross. Since 
its founding in 1907, it has never 
been attached to a parish church. It 
has existed only to spread the glad 
tidings of religious song far and wide. 

In the beginning its radius was 
modest; the boys sang in churches 
in and around Paris at Sunday Mass. 
With the spread of its reputation, it 
ranged farther and farther afield. It 
began giving concerts throughout 
Europe, then in North Africa and 
the Near East, and finally around 
the world. 
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The Little Singers have rolled up 
a total of well over a million miles. 
They have given concerts on four of 
the five continents (missing only 
Australia), have voyaged to the U.S. 
and Canada nine times. They have 
performed in most of the world’s 
famous concert halls and cathedrals 
(several times in St. Peter’s before 
the late Pope Pius XII), in palaces 
before kings and heads of state, and 
in the White House before President 
Eisenhower. 

Their fame has never caused the 
Little Singers to lose sight of their 
original aim: to sing to people of all 
conditions, wherever they may be. 
They have appeared in factories, 
hospitals, prisons, and refugee 
camps; in town squares and railroad 
stations; on ships at sea and planes 
in flight. 

The Little Singers travel overland 
by chartered bus whenever possible. 
This practice enables them to ob- 
serve a long-standing tradition of 
stopping a little before noon in some 
small village and giving a short con- 
cert. 

From these performances, often in 
humble churches which lack choirs 
of their own, have come some of the 
choir’s warmest memories. 

Once, the Little Singers sang at 
Sunday Mass in a little church filled 
to overflowing in a remote French 
village. Afterwards the pastor took 
Monsignor Maillet aside and said, 
“Today I’ve seen villagers enter this 
church who would never set foot in- 
side before. One was a militant 


atheist whose father died last month. 
He wouldn’t come even to his own 
father’s funeral—and yet he was here 
this morning to hear your boys!” 

The choir’s appeal is by no means 
limited to adults. From New York 
to New Delhi, the Little Singers 
have few admirers more enthusiastic 
than boys their own age. The choir 
is the founder and leader of a flour- 
ishing movement of choirboys cailed 
the International Federation of Little 
Singers (also known under the Lat- 
in name of Pueri Cantores). The 
federation, founded after the 2nd 
World War, has 250,000 members 
in 103 countries. 

Nowhere has the movement 
caught on more swiftly than in the 
U.S. It took root only six years ago, 
and now numbers 15,000 choriseart: 
The Chicago archdiocese alone 
boasts more members than any other 
city in the world—more even than 
Paris itself. 

The federation tries to encourage 
Catholic boys to sing the Church's 
great traditional music: Gregorian 
chant and the a cappella master- 
pieces of the 16th-century Palestrina 
school. Secondly, it hopes to foster 
ties of fellowship among boys of 
many countries through their mu- 
tual interest in choral music. 

To help beginning choirs, the 
Paris headquarters sends out a steady 
stream of vocal scores—more than 3 
million to date—in special arrange- 
ments for boys’ voices. It also pub- 
lishes a newsletter and a magazine, 
edited in seven languages. Interna- 
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tional congresses are organized every 
second year. The last, in Lourdes in 
1958, brought together 6,000 boy 
singers from a score of countries. 

The Little Singers spend nearly 
nine months of the year on tour. 
Everyone who hears them asks the 
same two questions. How can young- 
sters be taught to sing so splendidly? 
With such a heavy schedule, how 
do they manage to get a decent edu- 
cation? 

The answer to both questions is 
to be found in an old three-story 
building, with a playground behind 
it, on a quiet street in Paris. This is 
the choir’s boarding school, where 
the boys eat, sleep, ‘play (soccer for 
preference, like most French young- 
sters ), attend classes—and, of course, 
practice singing for three hours a 
day. 

More than 60 boys are enrolled 
in the school, making up two travel- 
ing choirs of about 30 voices each. 
W hile one choir is on tour, the other 
is hard at work catching up on les- 
sons. The staff, headed by kindly 
Monsignor Maillet and two other 
priests, is mainly composed of former 
Little Singers. 

On the road the Little Singers are 
not exempt from school. On ship, 
plane, or bus, they wade through 
daily lessons, supervised by their 
director. Instead of using blackboard 
and chalk, he may trace the geogra- 
phy lesson for the day on a bus win- 
dow with a white crayon, while the 
choir is speeding toward a concert 
at 60 miles an hour. 
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The Little Singers receive the 
same primary education that other 
boys their age receive in France. 
Audiences are often left with the im- 
pression that the young choristers are 
fantastic linguists. This impression 
stems from the fact that while the 
first half of every concert is devoted 
to sacred w orks, the second half 
features folk songs and _ national 
anthems of more than two dozen 
countries. These are always sung in 
the original tongue. 

Once, during a visit to Prague be- 
fore Stalin dropped the Soviet yoke 
on Czechoslovakia, the Little — 
brought down the house with ; 
Czech lullaby. After the concert a 
man rushed backstage and, in halt- 
ing French, begged, “Please let me 
congratulate that Czech boy who 
sang the alto solo tonight. I have 
never heard it done with more feel- 
ing!” He learned that the soloist was 
100% French, a native of Marseilles, 
and that his knowledge of the Czech 
tongue was strictly limited to the 
lyrics of one lullaby. 

What the choir does is to memo- 
rize the phonetics of each word. 
Whether singing Old Man River in 
English, the Skye Boatman in Gae- 
lic, or Madre en la Puerta in Spanish, 
the boys exhibit a knack for correct 
pronunciation. 

Though young soloists often draw 
heavy applause, it is never allowed to 
turn their heads. One reason is that 
their names never figure on the pro- 
gram. Another is that there are usual- 
ly several other boys who can sing 
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the solo parts as well, if not better. 

Traveling in foreign countries has 
its exciting points for the youngsters: 
motorcy cle escorts, embassy and 
palace receptions, meeting famous 
people. But they must endure also a 
good deal of monotony. 

Once the choir had to spend six 
days in a bus while crossing the 
Andes. Another time, in a drought- 
ridden, desolate region of Spain, they 
could get nothing to eat for 24 hours 
but salty black olives. 

Ordinarily, they are invited to stay 
the night in the homes of local 
Sasstlien. Their hosts will have them 
to dinner, escort them to and from 
the concert hall, and take them sight- 
seeing. Friendships thus begun are 
often continued for years by letters 
and Christmas cards. 

More than 200 candidates apply 
for the 20 choir openings offered 
yearly in competitive examination. 
By tradition, almost all the recruits 
come from lower-income families in 
Paris. They are the sons of police- 
men, railroad men, factory workers, 
small shopkeepers. ‘Sane come from 
broken homes. 

Not all of them are French. The 
present group contains some boys 
whose parents, though living in 
Paris, are German, Polish, Italian, 
Spanish, and Mexican. Past choirs 
have had a few American boys. 

A Little Singer gets his schooling 
and his room and board free until 
he leaves the choir. That happens 
normally in his 15th year, when the 
inevitable voice change ends _ his 
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career as a child singer. At this age, 
too, he will have finished his primary 
education in France. 

The choir is totally dependent for 
support on record sales and concert 
and TV performances. It enjoys no 
subsidy. 

Its renown was something never 
dreamed of by its founders in 1907. 
They were a handful of Catholic 
university students with about $12 
among them. Their first practice hall 
was an abandoned shed in a dingy 
courtyard. 

Their enthusiasm stemmed from 
St. Pius X’s Motu Proprio on Church 
music in 1903. He had sternly criti- 
cized the music then used, much of 
it lifted from operatic scores. He 
urged a return to the Church’s mu- 
sical patrimony: the majestic Gre- 
gorian chant and Palestrina vocal 
weale:: ‘I want Christian people,” he 
said simply, “to worship once again 
in beauty.” 

A few years later, word reached 
the Vatican that some college stu- 
dents in Paris had started a boy 
choir for just such a purpose in a 
working-class quarter. St. Pius’ re- 
action was warm. 

“You are doing a blessed thing, 
my sons,” he wrote them, “to work 
for the restoration of sacred music. 
Is there any better way of enhancing 
the beauty of God’s house than 
through the singing of children? He 
must receive his most perfect praise 
from their lips.” 

At least 13 choirboys have follow- 
ed the example of their leader, Mon- 
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signor Maillet, and entered the in the International Federation. 
priesthood. Whatever he becomes in Above the map is the motto: “To- 
later life, almost every former Little morrow all the world’s children will 
Singer holds fast to his ties with the _ sing the peace of God.” 

school. Monsignor Maillet is often “An impossible ideal?” says Mon- 
called upon to officiate at their wed- _ signor Maillet. “We don’t think so. 
dings. Music on such occasions is In ten years’ time we have gained 
always provided by the Little Sing- allies in more than 100 countries. 


ers. Just think what this means: at every 


Whenever an alumnus drops in hour of the day, some place in the 
at the school, he always examines a__ world, children are raising their pure 
huge map of the world in the office. _ voices in praise of God the Father, 
Strips of red cord crisscross it, tracing reminding men of his peace, And 
overseas tours. Red thumbtacks mark __ this, believe me, is an immense spirit- 
the location of thousands of choirs ual force in our troubled world.” 


[Ponte 
ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU?’ (Page 17) 

. concur (kon-kur’) j) To unite, agree; to run together; to “happen 
together.” 

. excursion (eks-kur’zhun) d) A going forth, especially for pleasure; “run- 
ning out. 

3. courier (koor’e-er) <) A special messenger; a “runner.” 

. corridor (kor’a-dor) Long passageway or hall; strip of land run- 
ning between an inland country and a sea- 
port. 

. current (kur’ent) Open or running, as an account; course of 
electricity or water; in vogue. 

. recurring (re-kur’ing) a) Returning at intervals; “running back 
again”; reappearing. 

precursor (pre-kur’ser) One that precedes; a forerunner. 

. coursing (kor’sing) Hunting of running game with dogs that 
follow by sight, not scent. 

cursory (kur’so-ree) i) Rapidly; hastily and superficially. 

. succor (suk’-er) Relieve; “run to the aid of”; help. 

11. incur Cin-kur’) To bring down on oneself; to “run into 
something harmful.” 
discourse (dis’kors)) Conversation; to “run to and fro” with 
words. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





A Letter to Trajan, 


Emperor of Rome 


By Pliny the Younger 
Reprinted from “Readings in Church History’* 


Pliny the Younger, whose letters are 
now regarded as classics of Latin litera- 
ture, was the Roman governor of Bi- 
thynia in present-day Turkey. He 
wrote this letter to Trajan in 112 a.p. 

Just as Christians behind the Iron 
Curtain today resist the state’s claim 
to be all-powerful in religion, so the 
Christians of the Roman empire re- 
sisted the claim that the emperor must 
be worshiped as a god. Then, as now, 
the persecutors noted how difficult it 
was to overcome the Christians’ ob- 
stinacy. Pliny’s letter is interesting, too, 
in the observations it makes on the 
Christians’ superior morality, and in 
the glimpses it gives of Christian life 
in the early years of the Church. 

a 

lh IS A RULE, Sir, which I inviolably 

observe, to refer myself to you in 
all my doubts; for who is more capa- 
ble of guiding my uncertainty or in- 
forming my ignorance? Having 
never been present at any trials of 
the Christians, I am unacquainted 
with the method and limits to be ob- 
served either in examining or punish- 
ing them. Whether any difference is 
to be made on account of age, or no 
distinction allowed between the 
youngest and the adult; whether re- 


Pliny wonders how many 
Christians must be martyred 


pentance admits to a pardon, or if a 
man has been once a Christian it 
avails him nothing to recant; wheth- 
er the mere profession of Christiani- 
ty, albeit without crimes, or only the 
crimes associated therewith are 
punishable—in all these points I am 
greatly doubtful. 

In the meanwhile, the method I 
have observed towards those who 
have been denounced to me as Chris- 
tians is this: I interrogated them 
whether they were Christians; if they 


*Vol I. © 1960 by the Newman Press, Westminster, Md. As reprinted, with permission, from 
Pliny Letters, translated by William Melmoth. © 1915 by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 
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confessed it I repeated the question 


twice again, adding the threat of 


capital punishment; if they still per- 
severed, I ordered them to be execut- 
ed. For whatever the nature of their 
creed might be, I could at least feel 
no doubt that contumacy and in- 
flexible obstinacy deserved chastise- 


ment. There were others also pos- 
sessed with the same infatuation, but 
being citizens of Rome, I directed 
them to be carried thither. 

These accusations spread (as is 
usually the case) from the mere fact 
of the matter being investigated and 
several forms of the mischief came 
to light. A placard was put up, with- 
out any signature, accusing a large 
number of persons by name. ‘Thaw 
who denied they were, or had ever 
been, Christians, who repeated after 
me an invocation to the gods, and 
offered adoration, with wine and 
frankincense, to your image, which 
I had ordered to be brought for that 
purpose, together with : ale of the 
gods, and w vho finally cursed Christ 
—none of which acts, it is said, those 
who are really Christians can be 
forced into performing—these I 
thought it proper to discharge. 

Others who were named by that 
informer first confessed themselves 
Christians, and then denied it; true, 
they had been of that persuasion but 
they had quitted it, some three years, 
others many years, and a few as 
much as 25 years ago. They all wor- 
shiped your statue rr the images 
of the gods, and cursed Christ. 

They did affirm, however, the 
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whole of their guilt, or their error, 
was that they were in the habit of 
meeting on a certain fixed day be- 
fore it was light, when they sang in 
alternate verses a hymn to Christ, as 
to a god, and bound themselves by 
not to any wicked 
deeds, but never to commit any 
fraud, theft, or adultery, never to 
falsify their word, nor deny a trust 
when they should be called upon to 
deliver it up; after which it was their 
custom to separate, and then reas- 
semble to partake of food—but food 
of an ordinary and innocent kind. 

Even this practice, however, they 
had abandoned after the publication 
of my edict, by which, according to 
your orders, I had forbidden political 
associations. I judged it so much the 
more necessary to extract the real 
truth with the assistance of torture, 
from two female slaves, who were 
styled deaconesses: but I could dis- 
cover nothing more than depraved 
and excessive superstition. 

I therefore adjourned the proceed- 
ings, and betook myself at once to 
your counsel. For the matter seemed 
to me well worth referring to you— 
especially considering the numbers 
endangered. Persons of all ranks and 
ages, and of both sexes are, and will 
be, involved in the prosecution, For 
this contagious superstition is not 
confined to the cities only, but has 
spread through the v illages and rural 
districts; it seems possible, however, 
to check and cure it. "Tis certain at 
least that the temples, which had 
been almost deserted, begin now to 


a solemn oath, 
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be frequented; and the sacred festi- 
vals, after a long intermission, are 
again revived; while there is a gener- 
al demand for sacrificial animals, 
which for some time past have met 
with but few purchasers. From 
hence it is easy to imagine what 
multitudes may be sicielaanl from 
this error, if a door be left open to 
repentance, 


TRAJAN’S REPLY 
The method you have pursued, 
my dear Pliny, in sifting the cases of 
those denounced to you as Chris- 
tians is extremely proper. It is not 
possible to lay down any general rule 
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standard in all cases of this nature. 
No search should be made for these 
people; when they are denounced 
and found guilty they must be pun- 
ished; with the restriction, however, 
that when the party denies himself 
to be a Christian, and shall give 
proof that he is not (that is, by ador- 
ing our gods) he shall be pardoned 
on the ground of repentance, even 
though he may have formerly in- 
cummed suspicion. Informations with- 
out the accuser’s name subscribed 
must not be admitted in evidence 
against anyone, as it is introducing 
a very dangerous precedent, and by 
no means agreeable to the spirit of 


which can be applied as the fixed the age. 


* 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


This notice appears on the rectory porch of the Church of Our Lady of Good 


Counsel, Plymouth, Mich.: “If you have rung the bell, it will not be necessary 
to ring it again until you read this. We are not deaf. However, we are not as 
young as we used to be. It takes time to come from the basement or the 2nd floor. 
If you have left your motor running you should turn it off. A running engine 
wastes gas, and besides, someone might steal your car. 

“You do not have to rap on the door. The bell rings if you push it—unless, of 
course, it is out of order, in which case there will be a sign on the door to that 
effect. If you have read this far, then read what you have read again. You might 
have missed something important the first time. If still no answer, push the 
button again. You need not do your shopping now. Wait another minute to see 
what happens. We are not watching you from inside to see when you will go 
away. If you appear to be sober and in your right senses, the door will be opened 
as soon as we arrive. 

“If after a reasonable time there is still no answer, then leave your card if you 
have one. If not, call again some other day or give us a call on the phone. Please 
don’t go away angry or say that we are never home. Maybe someone else is calling 
at your home this very minute.” 





AFTER THE ALLIEs captured Naples 
their troops under Lieut. Gen. Mark 
Clark moved northward slowly. For 
weeks they were detained near Monte 
Cassino. 

As the days dragged on, an Ameri- 
can GI who now lives in Trenton, N.J., 
became concerned about the adulation 
his buddies were according their nu- 
merous pin-up girls. Their conversa- 
tions continuously reverted to them 
and their physical appeal. 

Suddenly this Catholic GI had an 
inspiration. He sent a telegram to his 
mother asking for a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin. When his pin-up Girl 
arrived, he placed the picture conspicu- 
ously above his bunk. 

A few days later, a buddy who had 
never seen such a representation of the 
Blessed Virgin before, exclaimed. 
“Where did you get her? She’s beauti- 
ful! What movie is she in?” The Tren- 
tonite introduced God’s Mother to his 
buddy, who demanded further infor- 
mation on “what Catholics believe.” 
He was conducted to the army chap- 
lain, was instructed, and was baptized 
during Christmas week of 1943. Soon, 
Anzio was fought and won, on Jan. 
22, 1944; but the new convert was 
killed. He lies today among the thou- 
sands in our military cemetery at Anzio. 

: Mabel Peyton. 


Every Sunpay morning my Catho- 
lic husband would take the older child- 


ren to Mass, while I stayed home with 
the babies. After our youngest became 
old enough to attend Mass also, I be- 
gan to feel left out. 

Still, everything remained routine 
on Sundays, and I didn’t think to make 
a change until I became interested in 
Tue Catuotic Dicesst. I came across 
an article about the Knights of Colum- 
bus home-instruction course. This was 
for me! If I should decide not to go on 
with instructions, I could stop without 
embarrassment. 

After the first few lessons, I had no 
doubts. I finished the course, and then 
made arrangements with the local 
priest for Baptism. When I told my 
husband the news, he was the happiest 
man alive. I received my First Com- 
munion on Christmas and was confirm- 
ed with four of my children the next 
May. Mrs. Edward Copp. 


AN EYE OPERATION opened my 
parents’ eyes to help me through the 
Open Door. Surgery corrected my 
vision, defective since childhood. Ad- 
justment in school was not easy, so the 
doctor recommended St. Mary’s acade- 
my at Nauvoo, Ill. 

There the patient nuns led the way. 
I attended Mass with my schoolmates, 
sang in the choir; but somehow that 
was not enough. I felt incomplete. 

Schooldays over, I worshiped regu- 
larly in our home-town Catholic 
church, without, needless to say, the 
approval of my staunch Protestant 
parents. Finally, though, they saw the 
light and gave their approval. They 
agreed there is only one God and the 
choice of religion a privilege under 
God. After instruction and Baptism, I 
walked through the opened door to the 
faith of my desire. Gloria A. Mueller. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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By Peter Lyon 


Condensed from “American Heritage” 


* 





The Wild, Wild West 


Earp and Masterson do not 
exactly deserve their canoniza- 
tion on the television screen 


(yy HOUSANDS OF BOOKS have been 
iL written about the Wild West. 
All but a few are fiction, and rubbish 
to boot. Scores of writers for pulp 
magazines, motion pictures, comic 
strips, radio, and television have 
hacked their way over the old West- 
ern trails. 

The Wild West is still around, 
over thataway just a piece, bounded 
on three sides by credulity and on 
the fourth by the television screen. 
It will never disappear. 

In this never-never land, the su- 
perhero is the gun slinger. Some- 
times he swaggered along wooden 
sidewalks wearing a silver star, a 
sheriff or a U.S. marshal; but wheth- 
er he was outlaw or lawman, if he 
diligently smashed the Ten Com- 
mandments, with special attention to 
the 5th, that is, if he was a brutal 
murderer, he was in a way to be- 
come a storied American hero. 

Wyatt Earp and Bat Masterson 
are samples of the regnant super- 
heroes of the televised Wild West. 


They once faced the same foes in the 











same filmed fables; but now they go 
their separate sponsored ways. 

The legend tells us that Marshal 
Earp cleaned up two Kansas cow- 
towns, Ellsworth and Wichita, 
singlehanded. He then joined forces 
with Bat Masterson to clean up 
Dodge City. So much accomplished, 
Marshal Earp turned his attention to 
the featherweight task of pacifying 
Tombstone, Ariz., a hotbed of out- 
laws unparalleled in history, while 
Sheriff Masterson proceeded to 
stamp out sin in the mining camps 
of Colorado. Thereafter both men 
retired, breathing easily, having 


*551 Sth Ave., New York City 17. August, 1960. © 1960 by American Heritage Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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made the Wild West safe for effete 
tenderfeet. 

Both, the legend adds, were cour- 
teous to women, modest, handsome, 
and blue-eved. We are also told that 
Earp was the Wild West’s deadliest 


gun fighter. Masterson disdained a 


gun, preferring to clout an adversary 


senseless with his cane, whence his 
nickname. 

In cold history, they first met in 
1872, when both were hunting buf- 
falo on the Salt | ork of the Arkansas, 
in direct violation of the Indian 
treaty. Earp was 24; Masterson, 19. 
They seem to have recognized each 
other as kindred souls; but they part- 
ed, not to come together again until 
the summer of 1876, in Dodge City. 

During those four years Bat was, 
so to say, preparing himself to be a 
peace officer. He stole 40 ponies 
from some Indians and sold them for 
$1,200. He killed other Indians both 
as a free-lance buffalo hunter and 
as an army scout. He brawled with 
an army sergeant at Sweetwater, 
Texas, over a dance-hall girl. The 
girl was killed while trying to shield 
Maste rson; Bat was ee 3": but he 
killed the soldier. 

In May, 1874, Earp arrived i 
Wichita, a rowdy cowtown, ods 
he said later, Mayor Jim Hope 
promptly made him the marshal. “In 
two years at Wichita my gate 
and I arrested more than 800 men 
says Earp. “In all that time I had ~ 
shoot but one man—and that only to 
disarm him. All he got was a flesh 
wound,” 
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The minutes of the Wichita city 
commission do show that Earp was 
elected a Jawman on April 21, 1875, 
but as one of two policemen to serve 
under the marshal and assistant mar- 
shal. A year later the commission 
voted against rehiring him, and rec- 
ommended that the vagrancy act be 
enforced against him and his brother 
Jim. He soon turned up in Dodge 
City. 

Dodge was run by a small clique 
of saloonkeepers who took turns at 
mayor. Most saloons were 
routinely outfitted with gambling 
layouts. In 1878 the town council 
enacted an ordinance against gam- 
bling. Its members had not gone out 
of thei ir minds. They were moved by 
sound common sense. With a law 
on the books prohibiting gambling, 
any chump who complained that he 
had been cheated could be forthwith 
jailed for breaking the law. 

A town run along these lines clear- 
ly — something special in the 
way of a peace officer. The 1876 
saloonkeeper- mayor sent for Wyatt 
Earp. Earp told his skillful biogra- 
pher, Stuart Lake, that he appointed 
Bat Masterson to serve as one of his 
deputies. 

Earp was never marshal of Dodge. 
He served two short terms as assist- 
ant marshal. (During one month of 
1877 when, by his own account, he 
and his deputies arrested nearly 400 
rowdy cowboys, Earp was not a peace 
officer at all. He was himself arrest- 
ed that month for brawling with a 
dance-hall girl.) Earp was a profes- 


being 
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sional gambler long before he got to 
Dodge. 

Masterson, who left Dodge in 
July, 1876, to follow the gold rush to 
Deadwood, got no farther than 
Cheyenne, Wyo., where he did so 
well as a faro banker that he stuck. 
But he was back in Dodge for the 
cattle season of 1877. On June 6 he 
was fined $25 and costs for hooligan- 
ism. 

Every professional gambler need- 
ed a star. The badge permitted its 
wearer to carry a gun, which in turn 
provided just the psychological ad- 
vantage necessary in a game of 
chance played for high stakes. (In 
Dodge City, all ordinary citizens 
were obliged to check their weap- 
ons.) Bat decided to run for sheriff 
of Ford county. 


His electioneering technique was 
simple. He bought an interest in the 


Lone Star dance hall. Only thus 
could a candidate convince the bi- 
zarre electorate of Dodge City that 
he was a responsible taxpayer. Bat 
won by three votes. 

He started off in high gear by 
catching some would-be train rob- 
bers. But as the months wore on, like 
Earp, and like Hickok before them 
both, he whiled away his evenings 
asa professional g gambler and indulg- 
ing in even more unsavory vices, 
along with cronies like Doc Holli- 
day, an alcoholic ex-dentist, and 
Luke Short, a dandiprat. Earp 
banked faro at the Long Branch 
saloon for a percentage of the gross. 


By 1880 Bat was no longer sheriff, 
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having been defeated by George 
Hinkle, a bartender. Earp also had 
turned in his star. Dodge was not 
appreciably tamer, but the silver 
strike in the Arizona hills meant that 
there might be more money lying 
around loose in ‘Tombstone. Wyatt 
followed his brother Virgil there in 
December, 1879. With him came his 
common-law wife Mattie and his 
brothers Jim and Morgan and their 
wives; and Doc Holliday with his 
common-law wife. 

Tombstone, they soon found, was 
strangely unlike Dodge City. Four 
churches were going up. There were 
carpets in the saloons, and French 
phrases on the café menus. 

Wyatt Earp got a job as a shotgun 
messenger for Wells Fargo. His 
brother. Jim caught on as a faro 
banker. 

Wyatt was not, as legend has it, a 
U.S. marshal at this time. His 
brother Virgil was appointed a depu- 
ty marshal for southern Arizona in 
1879 and an assistant town marshal 
of Tombstone in 1880; but Wyatt, 
after a brief term as civil deputy 
sheriff of Pima county, went back 
to gambling at the Oriental saloon. 

Doc Holliday, from every account 
but Wyatt's, was vicious. He was 
Georgia-born, tubercular, and fond 
of killing. He killed two Negroes in 
Georgia, a man in Dallas, and a sol- 
dier near Fort Richardson, and 
wounded a man in Denver. Each 
time, he fled: it was the pattern of 
his life. Then he met Earp. “Doc 


idolized him,” says Masterson. Earp 
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found much to admire in Holliday. 

Earp’s trouble began on a spring 
night of 1881, when a stagecoach 
left Tombstone with eight passen- 
gers and some $80,000 of gold bul- 
lion. Bandits attempted a holdup; 
they failed, but did kill the driver 
and a passenger. The killer was, ac- 
cording to his wife, Doc Holliday; 
and the talk around town was that 
the brain behind the bungled hold- 
up was Wyatt Earp’s. The Earps 
persuaded Big Nose Kate Holliday 
to retract, and hustled her out of 


town. There remained the task of 


silencing forever Holliday’s accom- 


plices. 

Wyatt went to one of their friends, 
Ike Clanton, and offered a reward 
for a betrayal leading to their cap- 
ture. Clanton sebaeed and talked 
loudly about Wyatt’s offer. 

One afternoon, Clanton, his 
brother Billy, Frank and Tom Mc- 
Lowry, and Billy Claiborne were in 
town. The five may have been cattle 
rustlers; they certainly were tough 
hombres. Town Marshal Virgil 
Earp deputized his brothers Wyatt 
and Morgan. ‘The three tried vainly 
to provoke a fight with Clanton and 
his associates. Then the Earps were 
joined by Doc Holliday, and the four 
followed their quarry to the O.K. 
corral. 

Someone spoke, someone started 
shooting. Within minutes, Billy 
Clanton and Frank and Tom Mc- 
Lowry were dead. Ike Clanton and 
Billy Claiborne had run to safety. 
Morgan Earp was hit in the left 
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shoulder; Virgil in the leg; Holliday 
in the left hip. 

Earp apologists describe the slay- 
ings as a triumph of law and order. 
In Tombstone the reaction was oth- 
erwise. A sign over the caskets of the 
dead proclaimed: MURDERED IN THE 
STREETS OF TOMBSTONE. Virgil Earp 
was fired as town marshal. 

Friends of the slain took matters 
into their own hands. Virgil was 
wounded from ambush. Morgan 
Earp was picked off through an alley 
window while playing billiards. 

By now, Wyatt Earp had appar- 
ently at long ‘last managed to be 
deputized by a federal marshal. (No 
records exist in either the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the National 
Archives to show that he ever held 
a regular commission as U.S. mar- 
shal or deputy.) He in turn depu- 
tized such gunmen as Doc Holliday, 
Turkey Creek Jack Johnson, and 
Texas Jack Vermillion, and took off 
in pursuit of his brother’s killers. He 
never came back. He rode to Colo- 
rado, where he hoped he would be 
safe. Behind him he left Mattie; his 
common-law wife, who had taken in 
sewing when money was scarce. 

Masterson had hustled back to 
Dodge City from Tombstone in 
1881 in response to a hurry-up plea 
for help from his younger brother 
Jim. This worthy, still Dodge’s mar- 
shal and also co-owner of a dance 
hall, had got into a scrape with his 
partner, A. J. Peacock, and their bar- 
tender, Al Updegraff. When big 
brother Bat stepped off the train 
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Peacock and Updegraff were wait- 
ing. Once again the tiresome shoot- 
ing began. It was laughable. They 
all fired their guns empty, without 
effect. Some unknown hero, using a 
rifle, wounded Updegraff from be- 
hind. Bat Masterson was fined $8 
for shooting on the street. He and 
Jim were ordered out of town. 

Bat landed on his feet in Trinidad, 
Colo., where in addition to running 
a gambling concession he appears 
to have been appointed a peace ofh- 
cer. Certainly he had some political 
influence. When an Arizona sheriff 
came to Denver with a request for 
the extradition of Wyatt Earp and 
Doc Holliday, Bat protected them 

But the trail led down from glory. 
In the 1890's Masterson ran a faro 
layout at the Arcade in Denver, then 
notoriously the crookedest town in 
the country. Earp was dealing near- 
by, at the Central. But around the 
turn of the century Bat was ordered 
to leave even Denver. He went to 
New York City, where he was at 
once arrested. On the train from 
Chicago he had, it seems, fleeced a 
Mormon elder of $16,000 by using 
marked cards. No matter: New York 
was then also corrupt; Bat was freed. 

He was again arrested, for illegally 
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carrying a gun. His friends pulled 
strings that reached all the way to 
the White House. Such was the 
magic of the Wild West legend that 
President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Masterson a deputy U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of 
New York. The term of the appoint- 
ment was brief. Then Bat was put 
out to pasture as a sports writer for 
the Morning Telegraph. He died 
at his desk in 1921. 

Earp married a San Francisco wo- 
man named Josephine Marcus. As 
late as 1911 he was accused of com- 
plicity in a confidence game, but in 
the main he lived in retirement on 
his investments. He died in Los 
Angeles in 1930, 

The ugliest bit of his past has been 
dug up, with some disgust, by Frank 
Waters. It concerns Mattie. the girl 
Earp deserted in T ombstone. F viend- 
less Mattie drifted first to Globe and 
then to a mining camp near Willcox, 
Ariz., a prostitute. In July, 1888, she 
died of an overdose of laudanum, a 
suicide. The coroner who sent her 
few belongings back to her family 
in Iowa tucked into the package a 
letter in which he wrote that Mattie 
had been deserted by “a gambler, 


blackleg, and coward.” 


THE TENDER YEARS 


A neighbor was entertaining our small son. 
“Are you sure you can cut your meat?” she asked, after watching his struggles. 


“Oh, yes,” he replied, without looking up from his plate. 


tough as this at home.” 


“We often have it as 
J. J. Kelly. 
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W ‘arsley’ s Latin magazine 
has readers in 41 countries 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 


Condensed from “Information”* 


W 


tion, one lawyer, 
hall, a post office, a church, a 
volunteer fire department, and a 
population of 201. The backhills 
Green Mountain village also has 
the world’s only general-reader- 
ship magazine in Latin, Its name 
s Auxilium Latinum, which means 
Latin Aid. It has a paid circulation 
of 29, 955 in 41 nations. Subscribers 
bishops, grain 
mayors, 


EST TopsHaM, VT., has one 
general store, one filling sta- 


a community 


include cardinals, 
merchants, bank guards, 
judges, bankers, cooks, waiters, tribal 
chiefs, doctors, and kings. 

The editor-publisher is Albert Ed- 
ward Warsley, B.A., M.A., Litt.D. 
(His Doctor of Literature degree is 
from the University of Paris, 1936.) 
He is a handsome, medium-statured 
man in his late 50’s. He has dark 
brown eyes like Julius Caesar’s, 
Horace’s love of country livi ing, and 
a Ciceronian sense of humor. 

Fifteen years ago Latin scholar 
Warsley retreated to Vermont to die 
picturesquely of a heart condition 
which had forced his premature re- 
tirement from teaching. Instead of 


*401 W. 59th St., 


New York City 19. November, 1960. 
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expiring in the scenic Green Moun- 
tains as his doctors had predicted, Al 
Warsley decided to live and to help 
Latin live. 

Latin had never been a dead 
language to him since his introduc- 
tion to it in 1914 at Seton Hall Prep 
school in South Orange, N. J. 
Twelve years later, as a young Latin 
instructor at St. John’s ‘Preparatory 
school in Brooklyn, he made a col- 
lege try at convincing others there 
was still a breath or two in the corpse. 

At his own expense, he mimeo- 
graphed a one-sheet, two-page Auxi- 
lium, which he provided without 
charge to all Latin students who had 
survived the first year. The supple- 
ment recounted school happenings, 
— and other items of interest, in- 


) 1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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cluding the human ways of ancient 
Rome. 

The sheet became so popular that 
Warsley repeated it the following 
term, and distributed a whopping 
total of 300 copies, again without 
charge. A friend of the school reim- 
bursed the young teacher. There- 
after, throughout 20 years of Latin 
teaching, Warsley continued to give 
away copies of Auxilium. 

Warsley was heading the classic 
languages department of the Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Senior High school in 
1945 when his heart gave indications 
of misbehaving. Told by doctors that 
his days were limited, he and his 
English-born wife, Winifred, decid- 
ed to spend them in rural Vermont. 

At West Topsham they found a 
beautiful but saggy-silled farm 
home, 136 years old. The following 
year they spent faithfully restoring 
it. 

Since he lacked time to be an in- 
valid and was already neck deep in 
work, Warsley decided that he might 
as well take on Latin again. Early in 
1948 he began “dummying” a would- 
be 20-page, slick-paper magazine, at 
least nine-tenths of it in Latin. 

He would put in as much as 30 
days on a single page of text. He be- 
gan selecting an editorial board, 
which now includes eight distin- 
guished Latin scholars. 

Warsley planned the revived 
Auxilium Latinum as a reading sup- 
plement for high-school and college 
Latin students. He planned to make 
it a self-supporting enterprise with- 


out advertising, published bimonthly 
throughout the school year. 

Aware that Latin students and 
teachers are rarely wealthy, he priced 
the subscription low: from 70¢ a year 
for large groups to $1.50 for indivi- 
dual subscribers. 

School circulation catapulted to 
1,000, then 5,000, then 10,000, and 
now is near 25,000. The nation has 
many more Latin students than ever 
before, and Dr. Warsley thinks they 
are getting better. 

The surprise is the ever-rising tide 
of nonschool subscribers. Since the 
first such subscriber (a grain mer- 
chant) placed his order the day the 
first issue was mailed, the nonschool 
circulation has reached 4,500. It now 
includes more than 300 armed serv- 
ices personnel, many on foreign 
duty, and more than 50 service chap- 
lains. 

When a Minnesota mayor and a 
Wyoming chief justice sent in sub- 
scriptions, Al Warsley figured them 
as one-timers. Like the vast majority 
of nonschool subscribers, both turn- 
ed out to be loyal renewers. 

By 1950 subscriptions were pour- 
ing in from other continents, and 
reader mail increased. 

The late Pope Pius XII commend- 
ed Auxilium Latinum during a 
morning meditation. Amleto Cardi- 
nal Cicognani, then papal represen- 
tative to the U.S., cited it as “an 
important and scholarly tool for 
keeping the Latin language alive and 
up-to-date in our schools.” 

A cement-mixer repairman be- 
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came a charter subscriber, as did an 
Automat manager and a bank guard. 
A 103-year-old grandmother i in New 
York City wrote to explain that 
reading Latin is what keeps her 
young. °A 96-year-old man from Man- 
hattan wrote that he studied Latin 
at the Universities of Heidelberg, 
3russels, and Liverpool, and teels 
that he is now of an age to read Lat- 
in purely for pleasure. 

A politician subscriber once told 
Warsley that he desired to call his 
opponent a rat “in a nice cultural 
way.” Warsley’s responsum noted 
that mus is Latin for rat and that 
murine means ratty or ratlike. One 
day the politician referred to his ad- 


versary as “my murine opponent.” 


The opponent publicly mused that 


he was agreeably surprised. Frankly, 
he said, “he had been expecting an 
insult.” 

Warsley keeps his magazine time- 
ly and liv ely. Latin texts used to be 
full of such sparklers as “Salutations, 
friend or foe, and what says the 
watchman of the night?” In the 
Auxilium ad Vermontum, when Al- 
fredus meets Robertus and asks what 
he had been doing, Robertus replies, 
“Ego domesticus otiabar leviter 
loquens cum fratre atque sorore.” 
C“I was taking it easy at home just 
chinning with my brother and sis- 
ter.” ) 

In Auxilium Latinum the teen-age 
friends don’t just view the chariot 

races or sing at the Saturnian feasts. 
They attend ball games and dances 
and take their puellae to drive-ins 
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(which existed even in ancient 
Rome). 

Recognizing that Latin is a lan- 
guage of laughter and song as well 
as creed and scholarship, Auxilium 
regularly carries a joke column, Sub- 
videnuus (Let’s Smile) and a song 
department, Canamus (Let's Sing). 
The jokes demonstrate that the 
thigh slappers of Caesar’s times (100- 
44 B.C.) were near par with Ameri- 
can TV, 1960. 

Hospes: Ergo sic esurio ut equum 
edere possim! (Customer: I’m so 
hungry I could eat a horse! ) 

Ministra: Perebene! Ad -rectam 
cauponam venisti. (Waitress: That's 
peachy! You've come to the right 
restaurant. ) 

Or this one: Puella: Cur faciem 
non rasisti antequam venisti ut me 
duceres ad saltandum? (Girl: Why 
didn’t you shave before you came to 
take me to the dance?) 

Puer: Faciem quidem rasi ante- 
quam adveni, sed diutissime tibi 
praetolor. (Boy: I did shave before 
I came, but I’ve been waiting so long 
for you my beard grew out again.) 

Auxilium Latinum for March- 
April, 1960, devoted several pages to 
Elvis Presley and his return from 
the army. The Elvis profile in Latin 
was embellished with the transla- 
tions of several of his hits. You Ain’t 
Nothin’ But a Hound Dog came out 
Tu Nihil Aliud Nisi Canus Veneti- 
cus (Nothing Unless a Hound Dog 
You Are.) 

Regular features of the magazine 
include all-Latin profiles of famous 
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Americans, comic strips in Latin, 
and a crucigramma (crossword puz- 
zle). 

The editor’s mail continues to 
bring entreaties from public-school 
superintendents and college presi- 
dents asking that Warsley recom- 
mend Latin teachers. Some even ex- 
hort him to train already employed 
faculty members. He notes that de- 
mand for good Latin teachers ex- 
ceeds supply. 

West Topsham residents  fre- 
quently edge into the Auxilium. For 
example, Clint Moore, the local wa- 
ter diviner who located Warsley’s 
new well with a forked switch, be- 
came the subject for a pleasant Latin 
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exposition of water witching through 
the ages, from classic Rome to classic 
Vermont. 

When a new schoolhouse was 
built at West Topsham to replace 
the one destroyed by lightning, the 
first words one of the teachers chalk- 
ed on the board were taken from 
Auxilium Latinum. Directly below 
the masthead on page 2, the Latin 
magazine regularly carries the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
The teacher wrote: 

Ego vexillo Unitorum Statuum 
Americae ac Republicae, quam refert 
ipsum, fidelitatem voveo: Uni Na- 
tioni sub Deo indivisibili, cum Li- 
bertate atque Justitia omnibus, 


We have acquired a new kitten at our house and the children were quite con- 
cerned when I told them he was due for his distemper shots. I explained that they 
were good for the kitty and were kind of like the polio shots that they had been 
given. : They thought, ‘then, that we should take the kitten to our family doctor. 
Again I explained that he was a doctor just for people and that we would 
have to take Chipper to an animal doctor. 
This satisfied the older children, but our five-year-old Rita was still suspicious. 


she wanted to know. 
Mrs. James W. Hawkins. 


“What kind of an animal is he?” 


Little Susan’s report card carried high marks in all subjects except in religion, 

which rated D. 

” asked her father in dismay, “why a D in religion?” 

“I love God very Bie AE I really do, but I do 
Sister M. Louise, O.P. 


“Susan, 
“Well, Daddy,” was the answer 
not like catechism tests.” 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 


$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 
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Are You an SUnk’n’? 


“Unk'n” is post-office language for the people 
whose gifts must be sold at auction 


FRECKLE-FACED nine-year-old 

boy sat breathlessly in the front 
row at Polk hall, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, attending the quarterly 
parcel-post auction. He clutched a 
worn $1 bill. As a series of toys and 
games were auctioned, his hand shot 
up; again and again he cried, “One 
dollar!” 

He was outbid every time, but 
never lost his determination as one 
coveted item after another passed 
under the hammer. 

The auctioneer, eyeing the boy, 
took only one bid on the fifth lot. 
“Sold to the young feller down 
front!” he yelled before anyone else 
could speak. The boy glowed, and 
the crowd vigorously applauded. 

Thirteen U.S. post offices hold 
such auctions. San Francisco and 
Seattle are the West Coast outlets. 
The dead parcel post in San Fran- 
cisco comes from California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, and army post offices 
in the Pacific area. The last three 
auctions held in San Francisco netted 
the government $34,000. 

Ten thousand items divided into 
800 lots had to be auctioned last 
June because packages lacked both 
a clear address and a return address. 
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Although post-office personnel go out 
of their way to locate owners, thou- 
sands of parcels—marked Unk’n for 
“unknown”—find their way into the 
dead parcel post every year. 

People crowding the auditorium 


are as varied as the items offered for 
sale. A holiday air pervades the 
room. Many of those attending re- 
new old friendships begun at pre- 
vious auctions. Within a few hours 
newcomers find themselves compar- 
ing bargains and swapping articles. 

“Did you get anything good this 
time, Annie?” a lady calls to her 
neighbor across the aisle. Annie 
holds up her box of costume jewelry 
and grins back. 





ARE YOU AN ‘UNK’N’? 


Many people come seeking bar- 
gains. Some come in quest of a par- 
ticular article. Others come simply 
for entertainment. About 5% of the 
audience are dealers. 

Insured and cop packages are re- 
tained for six months, uninsured 
items for 60 days, before being re- 
moved from storage. Still unclaimed, 
they are put up into jots having at 
least a $5 retail market value each. 
Lots are numbered, listed, and de- 
scribed in a catalogue. 

The day preceding the sale all 
merchandise is displayed for inspec- 
tion. Articles are processed in such 
categories as glassware, stationery, 
luggage, office appliances, kitchen 
appliances, cosmetics, wearing ap- 
parel, and books. Post-office em- 
ployees are prohibited from purchas- 
ing directly or indirectly any dead 
parcel post. 

The auction starts promptly at 
8:30 a.m. with three postal em- 
ployees acting as auctioneers. They 
work consecutive one-hour shifts. At 
the June auction, Ed Horan opened 
the proceedings with his chant. 
Within half an hour he hit his stride, 
selling at the rate of two items a 
minute. 

Merchandise included dolls, mi- 
croscopes, opera glasses, cowboy hats, 
cookbooks, cuckoo clocks, movie 
equipment, costume jewelry, girdles, 
and long-playing records. 

A lady sat in the front row center 
eyeing the articles with a pair of 
powerful binoculars. Her bids were 
on playing cards, adult games, maga- 
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zines, clothing, and figurines. She is 
an active member of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars auxiliary. She said, “I 
like to give some of these things to 
the hospitalized veterans.” 

Harold Woodworth, postal em- 
ployee, reported, “One lady comes 
every year from Central California. 
She buys about 15 sacks of used 
clothing and household items. She 
takes them home, cleans and repairs 
them, and holds her own auction at 
migrant workers’ camps.” 

“Some people are crazy,” an at- 
tendant put in. “They don’t know 
what they want.” 

He wasn’t looking at Tony Sen, 
certified public accountant, when 
he said that. Sen had laid his plans 
carefully; he had arranged for the 
whole day off from work. He almost 
broke the bank, bidding. His pur- 
chases made such an impressive 
mound in a corner that a reporter 
asked, “Are you buying for a store?” 

“No—just for lots of nephews and 
nieces. 

By noon he had an assortment of 
four thermos bottles, three albums 
of long-playing records, sporting 
goods, a tub of damaged photo sup- 
plies, boys’ clothing, medical books, 
seven men’s hats and caps, and sev- 
eral music boxes. 

On the block this day were four 
lots of 14K gold wedding rings pack- 
aged ten and 14 rings to a lot, selling 
for $23 to $26, and two bridal sets 
selling for $33 and $46. 

A Merchant Marine officer bid 


successfully on three men’s diamond 
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rings for $14 each. He explained, 
“Once I bid $6 on an unopened 
suitcase at a moving-van auction. 
In it was a beautiful diamond ring 
appraised at $150, plus nylon shirts, 
ladies’ gloves, and other wearing ap- 
parel. Now I buy diamonds.” 

He sat through the rest of the six- 
hour auction, proudly wearing all 
his rings. 

Francis J. Shuflin, claims-inquiry 
superintendent, said, “At one of the 
previous auctions a man’s. wrist 
watch sold for $16. The buyer had 
it evaluated at a jewelry store. To 
his great surprise he found that the 
watch had been sold by the same 
store on credit for $257. The buyer 
had defaulted. The store kept the 
watch, reimbursing the young man 
the $16 paid at the auction.” 

Another time a bidder came back 
to the post office several days after 
an auction. He announced, “I ex- 
amined the wallet I got and found a 
secret compartment with two $50 
bills.” 

Everything imaginable lands 
the dead parcel-post department. 
Shuflin reports, “We now have a 
human skull, an urn of human ashes, 
a large-scale model of a heart, and 
anti-noise ear stoppers. None of 
these will be offered for sale.” 

Shoppers’ fads are reflected in the 
mails. Several years ago there was a 
flood of lace fiourines, followed by 
ceramics, chafing dishes, broiler 
ovens, and 400-day clocks. 

The highest-priced articles sold 
in the San Francisco auction during 
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the last 15 years were a diamond 
brooch ($350), a hand-engraved com- 
bination rifle and shotgun ($200), 
and a fur coat ($196). 

Bids vary according to individual 
buyers and the trend of the times. 
During the war years and afterwards, 
scarce items brought fantastic prices. 
A sailor paid $17.50 for nylons for 
his girl friend. Cigarettes brought $5 
a carton. War trophies sold from $15 
to $20 each. 

At the June auction 350 pairs of 
hosiery were offered, packaged in 
lots of 12, selling from $3 to $12 a 
lot. 

Postmaster John F. Fixa says, 


“We 


now have a mailing list of 1,500 in- 
terested persons from all over the 
state who have requested notifica- 
tion of all auction dates. 

Preceding each auction, Shuflin 


gives a brief talk to the audience to 
impress upon them four simple rules 
for sending packages. If these rules 
were followed by everyone, he points 
out, the dead parcel post could be 
eliminated. 1. Pack and wrap secure- 
ly. 2. Address plainly, giving name, 
street, zone number, city, and state. 
3. Put return address in upper left- 
hand corner. 4. Include an invoice 
inside your parcel listing contents of 
vackage. 

“Don’t let the beautiful gift you 
chose with such care become an item 
in a dead parcel-post bin,” the super- 
intendent urges. “Before you drop a 
parcel in a mailbox, always ask your- 
‘Is there any chance that this 


"1 ” 


self, 
might end up stamped Unk’n? 





The Healthiest Climate for You 


By Dr. Herbert S. Benjamin 


Condensed from ‘‘Coronet”* 


[ OOKING FOR A CHANGE of climate? 
__4 Such a move may or may not 
be good for you. 

It is usually true that persons suf- 
fering from one of the “stress” dis- 
eases find relief in a balmy climate. 
Steady, moderate, dry warmth is best 
for rheumatism, diabetes, and heart 
conditions. Sufferers from most lung 
diseases and most chronic infections 
fare best in dry climates coupled 
with moderate elevation. But a too- 
dry climate can irritate sinusitis, 
asthma, and other ailments of the 
breathing passages or the eyes. Doc- 
tors cannot always prescribe a change 
of climate with certainty of good 
results. 

Many people in search of health 
and a new place to live head south. 
Some have the mistaken idea that 
the closer they get to the tropics the 
better. But their disenchantment 
can be tragic. For there is a vast 
difference between the moderately 
warm climate common to many sec- 
tions of the southern U.S. and the 
subtropics and tropics of Central 
and South America, with their viti- 
ating heat and stifling humidity. 

A brief vacation almost anywhere 
can be beneficial. ‘The psychological 
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You may be best off 
right where you are 


lift may make up for the climate. But 
the tropics, particularly the lowlands, 
are not good for permanent resi- 
dence. The reason is clear if one 
thinks of the human body as a com- 
bustion machine, always chemically 
burning up food and releasing heat. 

In continuously hot, humid weath- 
er the body is less able to release its 
warmth efficiently. To protect tis- 
sues from overheating, its internal 
chemistry slows down. Thinking 


September, 1960. © 1960 by Esquire, Inc., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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processes, blood circulation, and 
nearly all bodily functions become 
sluggish. 

Look at the climate which has 
proved to be the most energizing for 
human beings. Picture two narrow 
belts circling the earth—one girdling 
the Northern Hemisphere through 
most of the U.S. and southern Can- 
ada, crossing the Atlantic and taking 
in Europe, northern India, and Ja- 


pan. Another belt in the Southern 


Hemisphere touches southern South 


America, South Africa, southern- 
most Australia, and New Zealand. 

These strips of earth are the 
world’s belts of highest climatic stim- 
ulation. Though they span the very 
middle of the so-called temperate 
zones, their climate is anything but 
temperate. It is subject to the great- 
est extremes — summers of almost 
equatorial warmth, winters of nearly 
Arctic cold. 

And yet this seemingly threaten- 
ing climate has produced the most 
vigorous of modern civilizations. 
People living in such regions grow 
fastest, mature earliest, live longest, 
create and produce the most, become 
most resistant to infections, and 
probably live the healthiest lives on 

earth. Their organisms have learned 
from birth to adapt. 

You may have heard it said that in 
the tropics human fertility is higher, 
that children grow faster, reach pu- 
berty earlier; that tropical inhabi- 
tants suffer less from respiratory dis- 
eases, and have more resistance to 
infections. But research from all 
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parts of the world shows just the 
opposite to be true. 

Human fertility is highest when 
average temperature is around 64° F, 
It drops steeply when average tem- 
peratures rise above 70°, andi is very 
low in equatorial heat. Despite all 
contrary reports, medical studies 
have recently determined that chil- 
dren mature later in the tropics than 
in temperate zones. In Northern 
U.S. cities, girls reach puberty at 
124% on the: average; in New Orleans, 
a year later. Basther south, in Pana- 
ma, maturity is reached at about 14, 
and in Manila around 15 or older. 

Even livestock suffer the stultify- 
ing effect of continuous warmth. In 
the tropics, they take twice as long 
to reach full size as in the temperate 
latitudes. 

Colds are now known to be at 
least as frequent in the tropics, prob- 
ably because people become highly 
sensitive to even the slightest dips in 
temperature. Moreover, severe dis- 
eases of the lungs have been found 
to run their most serious course 
where the climate is warmest. 

If you plan to make your liveli- 
hood by hard physical labor or pro- 
longed mental concentration, _re- 
member that human beings do physi- 
cal work most efficiently when air 
temperature is 65° F., and are at 
their mental best at around 40°. 
Above 70°, thinking ability drops 
steeply, and is at its lowest in torrid 
weather. 

College students given _intelli- 
gence tests scored 40% lower in 
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summer heat than in changeable 
winter weather. 

Even when you are lying motion- 
less in bed, your heart is forced to 
work harder as temperature and hu- 
midity rise. Persons with damaged 
hearts should think twice before 
moving to the tropics. Moreover, the 
body’s resistance to infection seems 
to drop somewhat as air temperatures 
climb. Many infectious diseases, 
such as malaria, sleeping sickness, 
cholera, dysentery, and relapsing fe- 
ver plague the tropics and take a 
heavy toll of health and longevity. 

In some of the subtropics, howev- 
er, the climate can be wholesome. 
Winds which evaporate moisture 
from the surface of the body make 
the heat less uncomfortable. A move 
south might be just the right medi- 
cine for people whose physical or 
emotional health has been affected 
by the strain of competitive life in 
the temperate zones. If you have 
been hit by any one of civilization’s 
“stress” diseases, such as high blood 
pressure, arteriosclerosis, hyperthy- 
roidism, gastric or duodenal ulcer, or 
nervous or mental ailments, a ticket 
to some balmy spot might be a wise 
investment. 

A person’s blood pressure drops 
somewhat in warm weather. Arterio- 
sclerosis is less frequent in the sub- 
tropics, ulcer symptoms usually be- 
come less severe, and the thyroid 
gland, which regulates the body’s 
heat production, is far less subject 
to damaging overstimulation in con- 
tinuous warmth. The suicide rate is 
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lower in warmer areas; the relaxing 
effect of a predictable climate often 
benefits emotionally unstable people. 

Climatologists think that temper- 
ate zones are gradually becoming 
warmer. This may bring a welcome 
easing of modern man’s physical and 
mental strains. Central heating, air 
conditioning, sun lamps, and devices 
like electrostatic air regulators are 
also beneficial. 

But with every technical revolu- 
tion in industry, new pollution from 
industrial exhausts has invaded the 
natural atmosphere of cities, so that 
today the “city climate” cannot be 
recommended as healthful. 

Rickets, the most serious crippling 
disease of children, was _ rarely 
known before the fumes in manu- 
facturing towns began screening out 
the sun’s_ rickets- preventing rays. 
Many impurities from automotive 
and industrial combustion, which 
may stay suspended for months in 
the air, may cause cancer. On smog 
days, especially in areas like London 
and Los Angeles, where wind move- 
ments often suddenly cease, airborne 
noxious particles and volatile gases 
endanger the very lives of heart and 
lung patients, and sometimes even 
normally healthy persons. 

Experience has taught one basic 
rule: no matter where you move, 
don’t make the change permanent 
until you have tried it for a while. If 
you don’t experience a new interest 
in life, look elsewhere. Perhaps you'll 
be better off where you were in the 
first place: your old home town. 





By Stephen P. Ryan 


Condensed from the “Catholic World”* 
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The world still needs real heroes 


PF EN\HE MOST POPULAR playwright 
in the world today is a man who 
was born nearly 400 years ago, wrote 
37 plays, and lies buried in the town 
church in Stratford-on-Avon. 

This year there were nine Shakes- 
peare festivals in the U.S. alone. 
And in innumerable college drama 
workshops the words of the Bard 
were heard. Players Incorporated, 
the graduate drama group from the 
Catholic University of America, 
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played to capacity houses last season 
from Vermont to Arizona in The 
Comedy of Errors. Henry IV, Parts I 
and II were produced at the Phoenix 
theater, off Broadway, earlier this 
year. 

England has its Old Vic; and 
repertory theaters do Shakespeare in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, 
and Stratford. Canada has its Strat- 
ford. In Europe, Shakespeare is pro- 
duced in most of the major munici- 


San Diego has built its own Globe theater. 


= 
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pal theaters. Russian  playgoers 
applaud the striking down of a capi- 
talist Coriolanus by the Roman pro- 
letariat. And the Ghost appears with 
great regularity Cin the original 
Danish) on the walls of Elsinore 
itself. 

How do we account for this uni- 
versal popularity? It certainly isn’t 
due to classroom influence. Well- 
meaning teachers have done more to 
kill love of Shakespeare than any 
other single agency. There is noth- 
ing more deadly than an English 
teacher with a glint in his eye, armed 
with an annotated edition, ready 
and willing to explain the plays. 
Those plays were meant for the 
stage, not for the classroom. 

I think, rather, that the reason for 
Shakespeare’s popularity lies in cer- 


tain needs of our society. First and 
foremost there is the need for a 


“hero.” Today’s drama emphasizes 
the “antihero”: the “slob,” the ordi- 
nary, uncentered modern man. 

Unconsciously our search for a 
hero may well be a strong urge to 
escape from the mediocrity that sur- 
rounds us. Greatness is not a notable 
trait among us; but it is in plays of 
Shakespeare, particularly the trage- 
dies. 

Part of the appeal of Shakespeare 
lies, too, in the reassurance his plays 
afford us. We want to be reassured 
of certain truths: man’s essential 
worth, his capacity for greatness, his 
ability to choose freely between good 
and evil, his spiritual destiny, and 
his capacity for suffering with pa- 


tience and dignity. All this Shakes- 
peare gives us; and the contemporary 
theater does not. 

When Othello begins, “Soft you, 
a word or two before you go,” or 
when Lear enters upon the scene 
bearing in his arms the body of 
Cosdein. or Macbeth tells us, “My 
way of life is fall’n into the sear, the 
yellow leaf,” we know we are in a 
world where man can and will tri- 
umph; and that world we know with 
equal certainty is not merely the 
world of the stage, but the world 
around us. 

All this is true enough; but the 
real test lies in the reactions of a 
modern audience. I will never forget 
a college audience that watched The 
Taming of the Shrew (surely one of 
the lesser plays) given by Players 
Incorporated a few years ago. Stu- 
dents emerged from the auditorium 
(no more than 20 or 30 had ever 
seen a “live” performance of Shakes- 
peare before) and one might have 
thought they had discovered a new 
world, as indeed they had. Reactions 
in the English classes the following 
day were spontaneous and excited; 
they never knew “he” was so “won- 
derful.” And how right they were! 

Everything in the plays points up 
the fact that they were intended for 
the stage: plays written by a profes- 
sional man of the theater for the 
audiences of his own London—to 
be listened to, not merely read. 

Until the happy day when “live” 
Shakespeare can be brought into 
every city and town, there are cer- 
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tain available substitutes. Television 
reaches millions of American homes, 
and there have been a few note- 
worthy TV productions of the plays: 
the premiére of Olivier's Richard I]; 
the Old Vic Hamlet; and the Maur- 
ice Evans production of The Taming 
of the Shrew, among others. The 
movies have also done well by 
Shakespeare: Olivier's Hamlet and 
Henry V, Orson Welles’ daringly 
different Macbeth and Othello. 

An extremely satisfying substitute 
for actual performance is to be found 
in the many fine recordings now 


available. The Old Vic hes done, 


among others, Macbeth, Romeo and 
Juliet, AMidsummer Night’s Dream 
(with the complete incidental mu- 
sic by Mendelssohn), and Richard 


II. The best Macbeth, 


however, is 
still the old Victor version, with 
Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son. Another good, workmanlike 
record is the old Othello with Paul 
‘Robeson, José Ferrer, and Uta 
Hagen. Angel has now under way 
a project to record all 37 plays. 

Finally, of course, you can read 
Shakespeare. Nothing can substi- 
tute for actual performance; but this 
is not to imply that much pleasure 
cannot be derived from the printed 
text. Publishers, like producers, 
jumped aboard the Shakespeare 
band wagon; and one of the most 
significant recent developments has 
been the printing of not only the 
texts of the plays but of Shakes- 
pearean criticism as well in paper- 
back editions. 
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Two editions now on the paper- 
back market can be especially rec- 
ommended: the Laurel Shakespeare, 
published by Dell, and the Pelican 
Shakespeare, published by Penguin 
Books. Both are in single-play vol- 
umes, and the total cost may well 
run into money; but for the average 
reader, single-play texts are better 
than collected editions, which are 
bulky, heavy to hold, and have about 
them an aura of the academic which 

may well deter continued reading. 

Books about Shakespeare are le- 
gion; and some of them are fantas- 
tically bad. Fortunately, the paper- 
back publishers have been judicious 
in their choices; most of the current 
volumes are eminently worth while. 
For readers renewing acquaintance 
after many years of estrangement 
due to some traumatic experience in 
the schoolroom, there are two good 
introductory books: Margaret Web- 
ster’s Shakespeare Without Tears, 
which approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of a veteran producer 
of the plays; and the excellent 
Shakespeare of London by Mar- 
chette Chute, a study designed for 
popular consumption but which ac- 
tually is, in the words of a well- 
known Shakespearean scholar, “far 
more accurate and penetrating than 
many of the books which pass them- 
selves off as scholarly.” 

Plays, recordings, TV _perform- 
ances, movie versions, the texts of 
the plays, and books about Shakes- 
peare: here is “God’s plenty,” 
Shakespeare for Everyman. 





Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 
person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 
subscription to this magazine. Write to The Catholic 


Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: Catholics pay homage and offer prayers to a 
departed soul, bring his body into church for funeral Mass, and 
so on. What of persons who die in airplane crashes or mines 
where their bodies are never recovered? What of them on 
resurrection day? Rosemary Diorio. 





THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Just to keep the record 
straight, Rosemary, the prayers 
are offered for a departed soul 
and the homage is paid to God. 
But your basic problem is one 
of many objections which have 
been proposed through the 
centuries against the Christian 
belief in the resurrection of 
the bodies of the dead. The 
only answer to all these ques- 
tions is that the resurrection 
will be accomplished by the 
direct, unlimited power of 
God. He had no trouble cre- 
ating our bodies when He first 
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breathed life into them; He 
should have no difficulty re- 
assembling them when He is 
ready to give them new and 
eternal life. 

The resurrection is a mys- 
tery, just as creation and life 
and eternity are all mysteries. 
We can never fully grasp it or 
explain how it is to be accom- 
plished. We cannot imagine it 
or describe it in natural scien- 
tific terms. But that is no rea- 
son to reject it; on similar 
grounds we would have to re- 
ject all mysteries, and then 
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little or nothing would be left of our 
religion. 

We accept the fact of the resur- 
rection because of the clear and ex- 
plicit teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and because of the evident 
reflection of his words in the teach- 
ings of the Apostles, especially St. 
Paul. These words in the New 
Testament are so obvious and defi- 
nite that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection has been explicitly believed 
and taught by the Church from the 
beginning. It did not need to be 
gradually clarified and defined like 
many other doctrines. 


And yet, though few doctrines 


have been more clear and consistent 
through the centuries, probably none 
has bern more questioned, denied, 
and ridiculed by non-Christians and 


by occasional heretics within the 
Christian family. 

Naturally all who deny the im- 
mortality of the human soul ridicule 
the resurrection. What would be the 
sense of a risen body floating around 
through space, with no soul to give 
it life? 

It may seem silly to you and me, 
Rosemary, but from ancient times 
various groups of people have con- 
sidered our material bodies as putrid 
prisons in which our glorious spirit- 
ual souls had unfortunately been 
confined. Those people saw death as 
the eternal liberation of the spirit, 
free to enjoy the pleasures of heaven; 
and surely no body would ever rise 
from the grave to imprison a soul 
anew. 
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A similar notion in more extreme 
form inspired successive groups like 
the ancient Manicheans and _ the 
medieval Albigensians. They held 
that all material things are by nature 
evil, proceeding from some satanic 
creative power. Spiritual things are 
good, the work of God. So man on 
earth is the center of constant con- 
flict. His spirit must conquer his evil 
flesh and thus attain its reward. In 
God’s holy heaven there will certain- 
ly be no evil body to fight with the 
saintly soul. 

In modern times we are more fa- 
miliar with those denials of the 
resurrection which proceed from 
materialists and rationalists. ‘They 
label the resurrection an ancient su- 
perstition, scientifically unsound. It 
is a part of their general denial of 
things spiritual. 

If we have occasion to argue with 
people who deny the resurrection we 
must not make the mistake of trying 
to prove it to them by reason, ‘end 
least of all by science. ‘It is not at all 
a natural thing which can be estab- 
lished by logical proofs. It is a super- 
natural thing which we can know 
only by faith. If the person with 
whom you are talking does not ac- 
cept the word of God through Jesus 
Christ, then you might begin at some 
other point to help him see the 
soundness of revelation. Only in the 
measure of his faith in the message 
of Christ will he accept the fact of 
the revelation. 

I do not mean to imply that Chris- 
tians alone believe in the resurrec- 
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tion. You cannot prove it from rea- 
son, but like all matters of faith it 
does make sense. Your human per- 
sonality is made up of a union of 
soul and body. Your soul separated 
from your body is not you—only an 
imperfect and incomplete part of 
you. If you are to live for eternity 
in perfect happiness, doesn’t it seem 
fitting that you should live as your 
complete self—as a human person, 
not a deprived spirit? 

Here on earth our bodies and souls 
work together in all our deeds, both 
good and evil. The body cannot 
commit sin alone; neither can the 
soul; even in its thinking it must use 
the brain. My acts of virtue are 
mine—not my body’s or my soul’s. 
With God's grace my good acts are 
credited to me as a person made up 
of both matter and spirit. 

We Catholics emphasize the fact 
that even the most spiritual and 
supernatural features of our sanctifi- 
cation are joint experiences of body 
and soul. Grace comes to us.through 
the waters of Baptism poured on our 
heads. Penance is performed in 
affliction of the body, shared fully 
by the soul. And in acts of sin, 
which cause the loss of grace, the 
body often seems to take the lead. 

Why then should only the soul be 
rewarded or punished? Shouldn't 
the body get its share? Shouldn’t the 
complete person reap the conse- 
quences of what the complete per- 
son did? 

The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body simply supposes that 
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man lives in eternity as man, not as 
a ghost, or a half-human spirit. 

Christian belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body is closely connected 
with the Incarnation and with the 
Resurrection of our Saviour. Since 
God took for Himself a material 
body, we have great reverence for 
our bodies. Since Jesus obtained 
grace for us through the sufferings 
of his body, shouldn’t that grace 
have an effect on our bodies? 

Since God raised up the body of 
Jesus after death and then took it up 
to heaven, we believe that He will do 
a similar favor for our bodies, which 
are sanctified through the death and 
resurrection of his Son. This is the 
frequent theme of St. Paul: because 
Christ is risen we will rise also to be 
with Him. 

Furthermore, death is the result of 
sin. If there had been no sin there 
would be no death. But the effects 
of the Redemption are greater than 
those of sin. So as a result of the 
Redemption death will be con- 
quered—in the resurrection. 

Only the fact of the resurrection 
is a matter of faith. It does mean, of 
course, that our risen bodies will be 
our own—not new ones created for 
the occasion—not scrambled or ex- 
changed ones. But the doctrine does 
not tell us the precise nature or man- 
ner of this identity. Our risen bodies 
will be greatly transformed and spir- 
itualized so that they can live in 
heaven—or in hell. What is involved 
in this transforming process? We 
don’t know, though theologians have 
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speculated about this for centuries. 
Traditionally most Christian 
teachers have insisted on some sort 
of physical identity of the risen body 
with our present earthly body. And 
yet they insist, at the same time, that 
the risen body will have no real, 
tangible, physical characteristics, ex- 
cept this identity. It will seemingly 
have no w eight, or mass, or subjec- 
tion to phy sical forces. On the con- 
trary, it will be immortal (while all 
physical things change) and the 
bodies of the saints in heaven will be 
impassible (capable of no suffering), 
agile (not subject to space restric- 
tions), and subtile Cit was subtility 
which permitted the body of Christ 
to enter the room of his Apostles 
even though the doors remained 
closed). And those who are old and 
feeble—as well as the immature—are 
given hopeful assurance that they 
will rise in the prime of youth. 

These theological speculations are 
interesting to those who like to deal 
in imponderables. I think they all 
come down to this: in the resurrec- 
tion our identical personalities will 
be restored; we will have the same 
body and soul we had on earth, but 
our bodies will take on many of the 
characteristics of the soul and par- 
ticipate in its more perfect spiritual 
life. 

Insistence on physical identity to- 
day becomes mechanistic and grue- 
some if we put it in terms of the re- 
assemblage of identical atoms. 

The truth is that the resurrection 
is a supernatural process; when we 
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try to explain it in natural, scientific 
terms we can make it seem ridicu- 
lous. Your problem, Rosemary, of the 
lost and disintegrated body would 
really present difficulties if the resur- 
rection were a mechanistic search 
and sorting of particular atoms. But 
the only point which really concerns 
me is that almighty God, who cre- 
ated all things physical and spiritual, 
knows a way—simple to Him—of re- 
storing my complete human person- 
ality for eternity, along with the 
complete personalities of all those 
whom I have loved here on earth. 

I believe we may avoid confusion 
on the subject of the resurrection of 
the body if we outline our belief in 
the various things which happen to 
us after death. First comes the vio- 
lent separation of soul from body. 
Then the soul, which is by nature 
immortal and cannot die, goes direct- 
ly to judgment. We know not 
the nature of this individual judg- 
ment, but we believe that it is imme- 
diate and final and that God’s justice 
and mercy will obtain in it. We do 
not expect a formal arraignment be- 
fore a solemn tribunal; neither will 
St. Peter check through the books to 
total up our debits and credits. 
Rather, there will be within us a 
surging awareness of the divine life 
in our souls, or a despairing realiza- 
tion of the irreparable absence of 
that life. 

When we come to the particular 
judgment, if we love God complete- 
ly, without impediment, we will be 
joined to Him immediately in the 
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love of heaven. If we come to Him 
without love—with a distinct prefer- 
ence for evil things—we will go to 
hell without pause. But there may 
be many of us at that decisive mo- 
ment who love God essentially, but 
not completely. There are defects in 
our love, and these must be repaired 
in purgatory, a place of final prepara- 
tion for heaven. 

We have no opportunity for re- 
pentance after death, but the sancti- 
fying grace of Jesus Christ can still 
work its purifying effects to remove 
stains of sin and supply defects in 
our love. We may suffer in this 
process of preparation for heaven; at 
least we are grievously detained from 
our ultimate happiness. But it is only 
temporary, and our final salvation is 
assured. There is only one exit from 
purgatory and it leads directly to the 
eternal embrace of God’s love. 

I emphasize this subject of purga- 
tory because it is often less under- 
stood than our notions of heaven and 
hell, and because it has direct appli- 
cation to your question, Rosemary. 
At the funeral of friend or relative 
we do pay respect to the body of the 
deceased, as a sign of our love for 
the person of which that body was 
an essential part and as an indica- 
tion of our belief that the same body 
will rise again to re-form that same 
personality. However, we seldom 
pray to the departed soul, but rather 
for it. We do not hope to alter the 
justice of judgment, but we believe 
that if that soul should be in purga- 
tory our prayers can be helpful to it, 


Bat 
since God’s graces are given in re- 
sponse to prayer. 

All the respect we may pay to the 
deceased body, our taking it to 
church, and our care in burying it, 
will not help it to resurrection. Even- 
tually it will disintegrate; its organic 
elements will enter into new life, 
probably even help to form a new 
human body. Our embalming, en- 
tombing, and monument building 
will not make the work of resurrec- 
tion any easier for the infinite power 
of God. He can just as easily restore 
the identical body if its constituent 
parts are scattered over a consuming 
ocean by the force of crash and 
explosion — or if they are spread 
through the atmosphere by trans- 
forming fire. 

For long centuries of earthly time 
our souls will be in heaven or hell 
Cor maybe for a time in purgatory ) 
while our bodies go through the al- 
tering processes of all physical and 
organic things. Then ultimately will 
come a great change in cosmic cre- 
ation. We generally call it the end 
of the world. Maybe it might better 
be called the beginning of a new 
world. Anyway, it is at that time 
that our bodies will be brought to 
life again by reunion with our living 
souls, and it is at that time that we 
will see Jesus Christ coming on the 
clouds of heaven to show forth the 
justice of his judgment to all man. 
Then purgatory will cease to be, 
heaven will be complete, and the 
monotony of hell will change only 
to renew remorse. 
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One of the most unusual offerings ever 
seen on television will be brought to view- 
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present ‘‘The Coming of Christ,” in full 
color, via stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company Network. 
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around the world, this special unit pho- 
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ence. The masterworks will be given life 
and movement by the still-pictures-in- 
motion technique so widely acclaimed in 
such previous ‘Project 20’ programs as 
“Meet Mr. Lincoln” and “Mark Twain’s 
America.” 

Please see your local newspaper for 
correct local time and channel. 
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